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EUROPE’S LIQUID FUEL SUPPLIES 


(An article on “‘World Sources of Petroleum’’ appeared in the Bulletin 
f June 29, 1940). 


A GREAT deal has been written recently about the position of 
continental Europe as a whole, and especially of enemy and enemy- 
occupied countries with respect to the supplies of liquid fuel. Figures 
of production for recent years are fairly easily obtained and relatively 
reliable; the same is true, of course, of imports. The figures of consump- 
tion are rendered unreliable by ignorance of what has been added 
to stocks. A certain importance attaches, however, to the knowledge 
of the amounts of the different liquid fuels which have been used in 
peacetime for various purposes, since this alone can furnish a guide to 
the economy which is possible without serious breakdown of the Euro- 
pean transport system. Upon this point data are scarce and it has to be 
left to more or less inspired guesswork. The most complete estimates of 
consumption of the various liquid fuels in European countries are 
those made by the American Petroleum Institute, and published in 
Petroleum Facts and Figures. These, however, are given in United States 
barrels of 42 American gallons or 35 Imperial gallons. The conversion 
coefficients which are appropriate for turning these figures into metric 
tons in which production figures are mostly available are not, of course, 
quite clear. But in the table on page 1272 an attempt has been made to 
put the American Petroleum Institute data into terms of weight. Private 

sources indicate that so far as the internal use of heavy oil is concerned, 

i.e. excluding the oil provided for bunkers of ocean- going ships, these 
estimates are at fault: the totals indicated by these private sources are 

given in the table and may be regarded as more reliable. 


1. Consumption 


The consumption for 1938 of petroleum products according to their 
different uses may now be examined as far as data permit. 


A. THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Motor Spirit 
Consumption of motor spirit in the United Kingdom in 1938 appears 
to have been about 5.55 million metric tons. It may be estimated that 
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about 5 million tons of this was used in road transport, and a reasonable 
estimate, though data are far from perfect, would be that about 58 per 
cent of this was used for private cars and cycles and 42 per cent for 
commercial vehicles. In addition, commercial vehicles used 300,000 
metric tons of gas oil. A further 2.7 million metric tons of heavy oils 
were used for domestic and industrial purposes, and for fishing and 
coastwise vessels, so that the total consumption of the heavy oils, 
excluding ocean-going bunkers, was some 3 million metric tons. Ip 
addition to this about 14 million tons of fuel oil are delivered annually 
as bunkers for ocean-going vessels. 


Lubricants 

The consumption of lubricants by road transport vehicles may be 
taken as about 3 per cent of their consumption of liquid fuel, i.e. about 
88,000 tons would be used by private cars and cycles and about 
76,000 tons by commercial vehicles, leaving about 378,000 tons for 
industrial, machinery, shipping, etc. 


Kerosene 
Great Britain is estimated to have consumed in 1938 about 864 (00) 


tons of kerosene for lighting, heating, and as fuel for tractors, stationary 
engines, etc. 

The total consumption of petroleum products by the United Kingdom 
in 1938 probably ran to 11.8 million metric tons. 


B. ENEMY AND ENEMY-OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 
(Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Norway, Belgium, the 


Netherlands, France, Italy, and Denmark) 


Motor Spirit 

The consumption of motor spirit in these countries in 1938 was about 
8.56 million tons, of which probably about 7.85 million tons were used 
for road transport. Taking into account the numbers of private and 
commercial vehicles of various classes in use and the probable con- 
sumption of heavy oils by some of these, it seems likely about 69 per 
cent of the petrol was used by private cars and cycles and 31 per cent 
by commercial vehicles. Consumption of Diesel oil by commercial 
vehicles may have reached 800,000 tons, leaving about 4.7 million tons 
of heavy oils to be used for other purposes, excluding ocean-going 
bunkers. Information about the latter is unobtainable from most of the 
countries concerned. 


Lubricants 

It may be estimated on the same basis as before that about 162,000 
tons of lubricants would be used by private cars and cycles in enem) 
and enemy-occupied countries and 110,000 tons for other road vehicles, 
leaving about 990,000 tons for other purposes. 


Kerosene . 
Consumption of kerosene was about 1.16 million tons, and total 
consumption of petroleum products about 20} million tons. 
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C. EUROPEAN NEUTRALS EXCLUDING RUSSIA 


Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Finland) 


Motor Spirit and Heavy Oil 

The consumption of motor spirit by these countries in 1938 was 
probably about 1.58 million tons, of which perhaps 1.38 million tons 
were used for road transport, 57 per cent of this by cars and cycles and 
43 per cent by commercial vehicles. Diesel-driven commercial vehicles 
may consume as much as 80,000 tons of gas oil, leaving 1.7 million tons 
of heavy oil for other purposes, excluding ocean-going bunkers, about 
which no information is available. 


Lubricants 
Consumption of lubricants was some 272,000 tons, of which about 
51,000 were used, probably, for road transport. 


Kerosene 
Kerosene consumption in these countries was some 558,000 tons and 
the total consumption of petroleum products about 5.3 million tons. 


D. CONTINENTAL EUROPE AS A WHOLE 
In Continental Europe as a whole, excluding the U.S.S.R., therefore, 
total consumption of petroleum products was about 25.8 million metric 
tons. Of this, motor spirit made up 10 million tons, probably 6.2 
million of it being used by private cars and cycles, and 3 million by 
commercial vehicles. The consumption of heavy oil, excluding ocean- 
going bunkers, was about 8 million tons, of which probably 0.88 were 


used in road transport, and the consumption of lubricants 1.5 million 
ons, of which private cars and cycles took about 180,000 tons. 


E. POSSIBLE ECONOMIES 

It is possible to estimate from these fignres, imperfect though they are, 
the magnitude of the economies which could be effected by cutting down 
private motoring. It seems likely that British petrol consumption for 
this purpose has been at least halved. In Germany the use of private 
cars is said to have been cut down by 85 per cent and the same probably 
applies to occupied territories. The saving of petrol in enemy and enemy- 
occupied countries due to this reduction of private motoring is probably 
about 4.6 million tons. There will also be a reduction in consumption of 
lubricants for this purpose of about 140,000 tons. What economies have 
been effected in fuel consumption by commercial vehicles, and what 
economies can be effected in this sphere without seriously reducing 
industri il efficiency is highly uncertain. More intensive use is no doubt 
being made of railways and of canals, in so far as the removal of barges 
for the purpose of invading Britain has not reduced the carrying 
‘apacity of the latter. 

(here must also be a considerable saving in fuel in the great reduction 
i coastwise shipping which is normally very important in many 
European countries, since it is presumably possible to take the reduced 
coastwise trade in coal-driven ships to a large extent. Taking into 
account the possible replacement of perhaps } to 1 million tons of 
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liquid fuels by ‘‘bottled gas’, producer gas, etc., it seems that to reduce 
the liquid fuel consumption by half would not be impossible, but that 
this would involve some considerable diminution in industrial efficiency 
and that any markedly greater reduction would make transport and 
distribution very difficult indeed. 


2. Production 
Can enemy and enemy-occupied countries obtain the 10 million tons 
or so of liquid fuels which therefore seem necessary if their industria! 
system is to carry on, quite apart from the considerable additional 
quantities which are needed for military operations? 
The following paragraphs indicate the main sources of supply that 
are still open to them, as well as Britain’s domestic sources. 


A. ENEMY AND ENEMY-OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 
Petroleum Production(1938): Natural Crude and Gas (’000 metric tons) 
Germany and Austria 609 
Poland (German-occupied) 

Albania 

Italy 

France 
Czecho-Slovakia 


980 


Since 1938, combined production of Germany, Austria, and German- 
occupied Poland has probably expanded to 1.2 million metric tons, 
making the total about 1,380,000 metric tons. 


Other Fuels (1938): {'000 metric tons) 
Benzol and other fuels from coal distillation 1,300* 
Industrial alcohol about {perhaps 600 used as motor fuel) 700 
Seems cent onl Medic Synthesis (Fischer Tropsch) 350 
8 Hydrogenation 1,745 


4,095 
* A. J. V. Underwood: The Industrial Chemist, November, 1939. 


Further expansion of benzol, etc. output has probably taken place 
and will continue for a time. Since 1938 German synthesis has been 
increased, and hydrogenation output raised by an amount which can 
only be guessed. Plants now known to be under construction? should 


1 The main German hydrogenation plants with their approximate outputs and 
times of starting production are as follows: 


Plant Approximate output (’000 metric tons per year 
Leuna ({Merseburg) 1927 400 {since 1936) 
Oppau (Ludwigshafen) 1934 190 (since 1937) 
Bohlen (Dresden) 1936 150 
Magdeburg (Saxony) 1936 150 
Schwarzheide (Saxony) 1937 200 B 
Zeitz (Saxony) 1939 200 ther 
Recklinghausen (Ruhr) 1937 150? {after recent enlargements) fror 
Wesselingen (Cologne) 1939 150 (to be enlarged) it w 
Gelsenkirchen 1939 300 
Pélitz (Stettin) 1940-1 350 
Geiselthal 1940 150 
Brux (Czecho-Slovakia) 1941 600? : 
Sources: Petroleum Press Service, 1939; David Brownlie, Daily Telegraph, Fe 
28, 1940; and private. 
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raise it by some 1.5 million tons by the end of 1941. Synthetic (Fischer 
Tropsch) production may by then have doubled its 1938 volume. 


million tons 
Total liquid fuel production, 1938 5.1 
” 1940 5.8 to 6.5 
Probable planned ‘output, end of 1941 6.8 to 7.2 


B. EUROPEAN NEUTRALS 
Petroleum: Crude Gas ('000 metric tons) 
Rumania 6,871 
Hungary 44 


6,915 

Since 1938 Rumanian output has fallen somewhat, and Hungarian 
rose by December, 1939, to a rate of 250,000 tons per year, which makes 
the country self-supporting. Rumanian production has shown an 
annual decline since 1936. It is doubtful whether mining legislation, 
which has hindered development, may not be revised and produc- 
tion increased under German supervision. 

To the above sources should perhaps be added part of 360,000 metric 
tons from Russian-occupied Poland’s output and 140,000 metric tons of 
Estonian shale oil, which are more readily available than the rest of 
Russian supplies. A large proportion of this goes to Germany, and is 
likely to continue doing so. 

Other liquid fuels produced in neutral countries are: 

Benzol: Production is very low; about 7,000 tons. 

Alcohol: about 64,000 tons (not all used for motor spirit). 

[otal production of all liquid fuels is not likely to exceed 7,000,000 tons. 


C. CONTINENTAL EUROPE EXCLUDING U.S.S.R. 
Total production 1938 about 12.1 million tons. 
Total production 1940 about 12.8-13.5 million tons. 
Planned production at end of 1941 probably about 14.0 million tons. 


place D. UNITED KINGDOM 1938 (’o0o metric tons) 

ve Petroleum: negligible, shale oil about 132. 

Benzol: 219.* 

Industrial Alcohol: (1937) 111.* 

* Little of the alcohol is used as liquid fuel, and some of the heavy oil is also 


ts and used in industry. Under war conditions still less of these two products will be 
ivailable as liquid fuel. 


Hydrogenation: 170. Total = 632. 


h can 
hould 


3. Imports and Tanker Capacity 

Both the United Kingdom and Continental Europe excluding Russia, 
therefore, depend in normal times to a very great extent upon imports 
from outside. The details of this importation and the means by which 
it was secured in 1938 with the changes which are known to have taken 
place since then. are approximately as follows: 

(4) United Kingdom 1938: Net imports for consumption 1938 about 
11,200, 000 tons. 

Sources: 38 per cent from Venezuela (via Curagao and Aruba); 
20 per cent from Iran; 
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17} per cent from the United States; 
64 per cent from Trinidad; 

44 per cent from Iraq; 

3 per cent from Rumania; 

2} per cent from the U.S.S.R. 

The British tanker fleet numbered 410; total gross tonnage was 
2,672,000. Total carrying capacity was probably about 3 or 4 million 
tons per voyage. (N.B. each gross ton of tanker capacity in the world 
handles on the average about 7 tons of oil per year.) The fleet has now 
risen to about 5.4 million gross tons, owing to Norwegian and Nether- 
lands accessions. The fleets of the Dominions number about 60 vessels 
of some 400,000 gross tons, capable of carrying perhaps half a million 
tons of oil per voyage. 

(b) Enemy and Enemy-occupied Countries: Net imports for consump- 
tion 1938 about 15.4 million tons. Of these about 2 million came from 
Rumania, about 3 million from Iraq, smaller amounts from Iran and 
the U.S.S.R.,andthe rest from the Western Hemisphere. France took 
most of the Iraqi exports. 

Tanker fleets: the enemy now controls less than 600,000 gross tons 

of ocean-going tankers. This would be quite inadequate even 

without the blockade. 

Danube tankers: these had a total tonnage of 201,000 (deadweight) at 

outbreak of war. About half this is enemy-controlled. If half of the 


Liquid Fuel and Lubricant Consumption, 1938 
{’000 metric tons) 
Motor Lubri- Heavy 
Total* Spirit* cants* Oil* Kerosen 
Germany {and Austria) 6,800 3,190 500 2,210 185 
Czecho-Slovakia 276 140 29 56 49 
Poland 437 93 50 85 136 
Denmark 845 315 50 367 
Norway 645 175 21 367 
Belgium 848 485 57 185 
Holland 1,410 421 . 64 542 
France 6,400 3,095 357 ,610 
Italy 2,820 643 135 ,690 





20,481 8,557 1,263 


4112 5,500t 1,160 


Enemy and Occupied 





Sweden ; 479 
Switzerland : 204 
Spain : 269 
Portugal 96 72 
Hungary 25: 70 
Rumania 9% 117 
Bulgaria 2 18 
Yugoslavia ) 34 10 
Greece : 64 85 
Finland 123 17 


428 
185 
185 
51 
93 


430 


26 
42 
228 
19 





Total European Neutrals 5,325 


1,450 272 


Continental Europe, excluding 


U.S.S.R. 25,806 10,007 1,535 


United Kingdom 11,850 5,550 542 


2,687 2,500t 558 


10,799 8,00041,718 


4,280 3,000} 864 


(*) Petroleum Facts and Figures, 1939; American Petroleum Institute 


(t) Private sources; excluding ocean-going bunkers. 
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remainder can be secured by the enemy, over 1 million tons of oil 
can be transported annually, if all of it can be secured (which is 
doubtful, since some of it is British-owned and may have been 
removed) 1,400,000 tons (1,500,000 tons is the amount promised by 
the German-Rumanian trade agreement); a relatively small, but 
not unimportant quantity can be transported by rail. 


4. Enemy-Controlled Europe’s Deficiency 

It has been suggested above that enemy-controlled Europe needs at 
least 10 million metric tons of liquid fuels per year to enable its in- 
dustrial and agricultural system to operate at anything like the standard 
of efficiency which will be required of it. This is very much a minimum 
estimate, since it takes account of the greatest economies which seem 
consistent with the system’s working, without allowing for such factors 
as the extra strain which will be put upon the inland transport system 
by the interruption of normal coastwise shipping services. The specific- 
ly military fuel requirements are not taken account of at all; it is 
impossible to estimate them, since it cannot be known what form warfare 
will take. 

It has also been suggested that production in this area from all 
sources is (not allowing for reductions due to bombing, etc.) some 54 or 
6} million tons per year, which it is planned to increase to about 7 
million tons by the end of next year. Under present circumstances, it 
was estimated, it is not possible to get much more than 14 million tons 
per year from Rumania, though improvement in transport facilities 
might increase this considerably. This total should, strictly, be regarded 
as including any shipments which might be got from Russia, whose total 
exports are not likely to exceed } million tons per year in any case. 
With supplies which might be got from Estonia and Russian-occupied 
Poland, at all events, enemy-controlled Europe’s imports at present 
might be liberally estimated at 2 million tons per year, leaving a 
deficiency below the above-estimated minimum civilian needs of 14 or 
2} million tons. In a year or so, if internal production were to be 
increased as planned, and if the carrying capacity of the Danube and 
other routes from Rumania were doubled (a difficult task in the time), 
the area might cover its minimum civilian requirements. 

Taking Continental Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R., as a whole, a 
reduction of liquid fuel requirements by half, such as has been assumed 
possible for the enemy-controlled territories, would leave some 12 or 
13 millions tons per year as the minimum civilian requirements. Pro- 
duction from all sources has probably reached this level already 
(ignoring the heavy effects which must have been produced by British 
bombing) and was certainly expected to exceed it in a year or two. 
The enemy’s problem at present, therefore, is probably that of trans- 
porting supplies from the producing centres rather than of raising total 
European output. 

Meanwhile, accumulated stocks are all-important. It is not possible 
to make a reliable statement of them, but it was suggested in the 
Bulletin of Dec. 2, 1939, that Greater Germany might have 
accumulated as much as 6 million tons. Stocks captured in the invaded 
countries might be guessed at 2 million tons, and Italy must have 
entered the war with considerable stocks. Apart from the effects of 
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British attacks, therefore, there cannot be any immediate shortage. 
What effect these attacks have had, either on stocks or on production, 
can only be conjectured; since it has been stated by the Minister for 
Economic Warfare that 90 per cent of German synthetic production 
has been bombed, it seems likely that these plants will be kept working 
at only a small fraction of their planned capacity. It should, at all 
events, be emphasized that the continuation of the British offensive 
against enemy fuel supplies is essential, not merely ancillary, to the 
creation of a really crippling shortage. The second weak point in the 
enemy’s oil supply system after his synthesis and refinery plants is his 
line of communication with Rumania. The disabling of handling and 
storage plant at the Danube ports would greatly reduce the 14 million 
tons per year which Germany gets by that route now, or would at least 
prevent the attainment of the 3 or 4 million ton supply which is hoped 
for and needed by the enemy. 

The above remarks relate, it must be remembered, only to the 
position with regard to the ¢otal supply of liquid fuels and lubricants. 
Shortages of particular products may be much more serious than this 
total position indicates. The position with regard to some of these (so 
far as Germany is concerned) is, briefly, as follows: 

Diesel Oil. Germany’s consumption in 1938 (which is not, pre- 
sumably so easily cut down under war conditions as consumption of 
most other fuels) was 1,530,000 tons. Only 130,000 tons were produced 
from German crude oil, and Diesel oil formed only a small percentage 
(certainly not as much as 20 per cent) of the output of Fischer Tropsch 
and hydrogenation plants. Rumania’s total exports of this fuel to all 
destinations were 700,000 tons. A shortage of this oil, which might be 
acute if most of Rumania’s exportable surplus of it cannot be imported, 
is therefore ultimately likely. 

Lubricants. The consumption of Germany, Austria, and Czecho- 
Slovakia in 1938 was about 650,000 tons, and this, too, since most of it is 
used by industrial plant, is not easily reduced. Not more than 350- 
400,000 tons are obtainable from German crude, and Rumania exports 
altogether about 40,000 tons. The use of inferior substitutes will, of 
course, shorten the life of machinery. 

Aviation Spirit. Plants existing or building may yield some 220,000 
tons annually, which is enough for ordinary operations, but not for 
sustained intensive warfare. None is exported from Rumania, but 
plenty of 87-octane spirit can be produced in Germany. 

Lastly, it is not irrelevant to mention the cost of producing the 
synthetic fuels upon which Europe has now largely to rely. High cost 
is not a fatal obstacle, of course, to the production of a commodity so 
vital to the war economy, but it weakens the general war effort. 
Evidence given before the Falmouth Committee indicated that the 
running cost (including depreciation) of both the Fischer and hydro- 
genation processes was 2-3 times the c.i.f. price of imported refined 
spirit. The capital cost of the plant was estimated at 450 per ton ol 
motor spirit per year in large installations. It may therefore be coa- 
jectured that the capital cost of the plant of this kind existing or undet 
construction in Germany is £150-£200 million, so that continual major 
repairs will be a serious matter. 

A. J. B. 
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B. 


Erratum 
In the Bulletin of June 29, 1940, page 774, in the Article on World 
Sources of Petroleum, it was stated owing to a printing error that Japan 
was ‘‘believed to have taken almost three-quarters of her total imports 
(of petroleum) from Canada.” This should read: “believed to have taken 
almost three-quarters of her total imports from Caltfornia.”’ 


UNITED STATES DEFENCES IN THE PACIFIC 


1. INTRODUCTORY 


THE main Pacific interests of the United States are the defence of her 
western coast and of the approaches to the Panama Canal. The west 
coast of the United States runs from the Canadian border (Lat. 49° N.) 
toa point below San Diego (about Lat. 32° S.), and includes in the north 
the Alaskan coast-line from the Bering Straits to Prince Rupert, the 
southern stretch being a narrow belt of mainland and islands along 
Canadian territory. The defence of Alaska (incidentally of great 
importance in the defence of Canada) is part of the system. Another 
consideration is the defence of her trade' and trade routes along the 
Pacific Coast to South America, and across the Pacific Ocean to Asia, 
the East Indies, and Australasia. 

An attempt was made by the Four-Power Treaty of 1921 to abate 
naval rivalries in the Pacific. The Treaty was to prevent the possible 
dangers arising from the lapse of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Under 
it the United States, the United Kingdom, Japan, and France mutually 
agreed to respect one another’s rights to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean, and to hold a joint conference 
to consider and adjust any controversy arising between them out of 
any Pacific question and to consult one another in case of danger with 
any other Power. The Five-Power Treaty of Feb. 6, 1922 (including 
Italy), went further by agreeing on a limitation of capital ships and 
agreement (Art. XIX) to maintain the status quo in respect of fortifica- 
tions and naval bases in certain areas. It has been suggested that the 
effect of these provisions was that while Great Britain was free to enlarge 
the naval base at Singapore, Japan was secured against the establish- 
ment of a first-class naval base by either of the other two principal 
naval Powers within striking distance of her main islands, i.e. at 
Hong-kong or in the Philippines. Her defensive position in the Western 
Pacific was rendered practically impregnable by sea, and she was 
assured of the uninterrupted security of her communications with her 
continental possessions and with China.* 


‘ Imports from Japan, Netherlands India, India, Malaya, the Philippines, 
\ustralia and China alone in 1938 were valued at 517 million dollars, or 26.3 per 
cent of the total import trade of the United States; and exports were valued at 501 
million dollars, or 16.2 per cent of the total export trade. The imports from these 
areas most needed by the United States are tin, tea, rubber, quinine, and copra. 

* Statement in Political and Strategic Interests of the United Kingdom. R.1.1.A. 
Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. 190-91. 
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2. STRENGTH OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


The Annual Report of the Acting Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Charles 
Edison, issued on Nov. 26, 1939, stated that the Fleet in being during 
the year under report consisted of 15 battleships (three of them under 
reduced commission), 18 heavy and 18 light cruisers, 121 destroyers 
and light mine-layers, 58 submarines, 5 aircraft carriers, and 
auxiliaries. 

In addition to the ships listed above as in commission in 1938-39 the 
American Navy has large numbers of older ships, including about 100 
destroyers; it is from this reserve that the 50 destroyers recently trans- 
ferred to the Royal Navy were drawn. Some of these older ships have 
been recommissioned in recent months. 

On July 1, 1939, 105 vessels, of which 80 were fighting ships, were 
under construction. These included 8 battleships of 35,000 tons, to 
which will be added 2 of 45,000 tons, 2 aircraft carriers, 5 light cruisers, 
20 submarines, 42 destroyers, 3 submarine chasers, and a number of 
auxiliary craft. In the present year further large appropriations? hay: 
been made. 

The new programme laid down in 1940 will take about five years to 
complete. The latest statement of the progress made with the scheme 
for a “‘two-ocean’’ fleet is that by Rear-Admiral R. L. Ghormley of 
the United States Navy at the Royal United Service Institution in 
London on Sept. 27, 1940. He said: 


On Sept. 9 the Navy Department, as a result of advanced planning, 
was able to allocate and award contracts for 201 naval vessels at a 
cost of over three and a third billions of dollars. Two hundred 
were combatant ships—seven battleships, eight aircraft-carriers, 


27 cruisers, 115 destroyers, and 43 submarines. With the 358 
combatant ships in service and the 130 already under construction, 
this made a grand total of 688 United States combatant naval 
vessels built, building, or to be laid down during the next six 
months. 

The naval air strength would concurrently be increased to 15,000 
aeroplanes, and chains of strategically located naval air bases in 
both oceans were already under construction. 


3. THE DEFENCE TRIANGLE, WITH APEX IN HAWAII 


The defence of the United States western coasts and Alaska is based 
on a wide triangle of naval and air bases. The base of the triangle 
includes naval bases (which are also air bases) at Balboa (Panama), 
San Diego (California), Los Angeles (California), Mare Island (San 
Francisco), Puget-Sound (Washington), and Dutch Harbour on 
Unalaska, one of the Aleutian Islands (Alaska). Of these Puget-Sound, 
Mare Island, San Diego, and Balboa are the most important. In addition 
to the naval and air bases named there are air bases at March Field, 


1 Particulars of most of these ships, of those under-age and those over-age 
will be found in the returns of Fleets issued by H.M. Stationery Office in Februar) 


1939. 
2 See ‘‘The Military Strength of the United States’’ in the Bulletin of Aug. 1” 


1940, pp. 1008-9, for the details. 
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NAVAL BASES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


IN THE PACIFIC 





half way between San Diego and Los Angeles, and a concentration of 
six squadrons at Hamilton Field, San Francisco. The apex of the 
defence triangle is Pearl Harbour (Hawaii), the main American nayal 
base in the Pacific away from the mainland. Distances from Pear] 
Harbour are: to Puget-Sound, 2,339 miles; to San Francisco, 2,098 miles: 
to Balboa, 4,711 miles. The normal boundary of United States Nayy 
manoeuvres is Long. 180°, the ‘international date line’. But the 
United States battleships and cruisers are constructed with a view to 
long-range operations, and even some of the destroyers have an 
operating range of 6,000 miles. Within the defence triangle just 
described certain improvements have taken place recently. 

To take the bases on the American mainland first, Balboa has a dry 
dock for the use of battleships, aircraft carriers, and cruisers. Normally, 
11 air squadrons are stationed in the Panama Canal zone. At San Diego, 
where there is a navy destroyer base and a large floating-dock, naval and 
military aerodromes have been improved. At San Francisco communica- 
tions have been improved by the new bridge, and the bombing squadron 
base at Hamilton Field has been improved; for Mare Island Navy Yard 
which already had two dry docks, a third is authorized. At Bremerton 
in Puget-Sound is a dry dock for battleships, and the large military air 
base at Tacoma has recently been built. It may be noted here that large 
sums are being spent on the Canadian naval base at Esquimault, close to 
Puget-Sound. 

A naval allocation was made in August, 1940, for contracts to work on 
naval stations on Kodiak Island and on Unalaska Island in the Aleutian 
Islands, the string of islands forming a kind of land bridge, stretching 
out towards Kamchatka; this action was taken following reports of the 
development of a Russian air base on Big Diomede Island in the Bering 
Strait. Another naval air base already exists at Sitka. Proposals have 
been made for another naval air base at Kiska, the farthest west of the 
Aleutian Islands suitable for the purpose. Kiska is about 250 miles 
from the nearest Russian air and naval base on the Komandorsky 
(Commander) Islands, and about 700 miles from Paramushiro (Horv- 
mushiro), a volcanic island, the farthest north of the Kurile Islands, 
which is believed to be a Japanese naval and air base. The Alaska navy 
defences are supplied from the naval base at Sands Point, on Lake 
Washington, near Seattle. Alaskan military defence has its base in the 
United States at Tacoma (Washington). The United States Army has 
two new bases at Fairbanks and Anchorage, where long run-ways have 
been provided to permit the take-off of squadrons of giant four-engine 
bombers. Work on these bases was reported in July to be 6 montlis 
ahead of scheduled time. These bases for long-distance aircraft are 
important for other purposes than Pacific defence; both of them are 
nearer to Europe by the air route across the Pole prospected by Soviet 
airmen than any other United States Pacific air base. Two major Army 
air corps are to be located at these stations. Communication with 
Alaska is maintained by an American cable from Pvrget-Sound to 
Queen Charlotte Island, Sitka, and Seward, and by a regular Clipper 
air service (7 hours); the building of a military road through British 
Columbia, with Canadian permission, is under consideration. Con 
munications by sea have hitherto taken 4 days. 

The strategic importance of the Hawaiian Islands, lying at the cross 
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roads in the Pacific where the routes between Asia and the Americas 
and between North America and Australasia intersect, was early 
recognized. The coral bar across Pearl Harbour was removed, and the 
harbour cleared and dredged. The whole of the American battle fleet 
in the Pacific can now be accommodated here. Pearl Harbour has 
a navy yard with full facilities for repair, a 1,000 foot dry-dock, to 
which a floating dry-dock was added in August 1940; fuel and munition 
depots; and important shore defences at the entrance to the harbour. 
It is a closed port. New appropriations for improvements have 
recently been voted, notably, in August 1940, 5 million dollars for 
reliminary work on an underground fuel storage project, adjacent to 
the Navy Yard. On May 8, when the German threat to the Low Countries 
appeared likely to affect the status of the Dutch East Indies, orders were 
issued to retain the United States battle fleet, then on manceuvres, 
at Hawaii, instead of returning to the Pacific Coast as scheduled. 
Apparently the main fleet is to remain there for the present, one- 
third of it returning to mainland bases at any one time for major 
alterations and repairs. On the island of Oahu, where Pearl Harbour 
is situated, there are considerable airfields, and the aerodrome at 
Kaneohe is being improved to accommodate five squadrons of long- 
range bombers. 

Ancillary defences in the Eastern Pacific are American-owned 
Midway Island, Johnston Island, where a sea-plane base is under 
construction, and the stations of Canton Island* and Enderbury Island? 
(in the Phoenix Group). Wake Island, Midway Island, and Guam, 
where there are landing stations for aircraft, are regular stopping places 


for Pan-American Clipper services across the Pacific.t The enclosed 
basin of Canton Island has excellent accommodation for sea-planes. 
At Howland Island a landing field for aeroplanes has been constructed.°® 
There is a small American naval base at Pago Pago in Eastern Samoa, 
but it is not strongly fortified, and is not much more than a fuelling 
port and point d’appui on the route from Honolulu to Australasia. 


4. STATIONS IN THE WESTERN PACIFIC 
In the Western Pacific the United States owns refuelling stations at 
Wake Island and Guam. Wake Island is about half way between 
Midway Island and Guam. The Philippine Islands are still under 
American sovereignty, and the United States maintains military 
bases and two naval stations until the Philippines gain full 
independence, scheduled to take place in 1946. Whether American 


‘Normally the battle fleet comprises 12 battleships, 4 aircraft carriers, 28 
cruisers, 80 destroyers, and a large number of auxiliaries. 

' *On March 15, 1940, six navy patrol bombers arrived at Canton Island after a 
«000 mile flight from Honolulu. 

*The ownership of these outlying islands of the British Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands was in some dispute. By an Executive Order dated March 3, 1938, the 
President of the United States placed Canton and Enderbury Islands under the 
administrative jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. An agreement with 
Great Britain providing for the ‘‘use in common”’ of the islands by the United 
States and Great Britain, without prejudice to the question of sovereignty, was 
signed on Aug. 10, 1938. 

* Midway Island is 1,315 miles NW. of Honolulu; Wake Island, 2,315 miles W. 

* Howland, Baker, and Jarvis Islands were attached to the United States by 
Presidential Order dated May, 1936. 
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bases will be retained after that date is still uncertain. Manila is de- 
fended by the fortress of Corregidor, and by batteries erected on 
islands in the approaches to Manila. At Cavite Bay there are naval 
facilities (fuel and ammunition depots, marine barracks, etc.), and it is 
the station of the United States small ‘‘Asiatic Fleet’, but there are not 
repairing docks for large ships. At Olongapo, about 60 miles north of 
Manila, there is a good harbour, where there is a floating dry-dock, but 
the harbour is not adequately fortified. During the last year United 
States forces in the Philippines have been reinforced by the arrival of 
submarines and bombers. Thus, west of Long. 180° the United States 
has no strongly fortified places, and naval operations beyond that line, in 
view of the great distances concerned, present certain difficulties, even 
when the long range of American ships is taken into account. The 
fortification of Guam Island has hitherto been turned down by Congress, 
as its situation, in the middle of the Japanese Mandated area, made its 
fortification likely to be regarded as a challenge to Japan (Guam is 
3,300 miles west of Honolulu, 1,500 miles from Manila, and about 
1,350 miles from Yokohama). But in June, 1940, Congress revised former 
decisions, and voted a relatively small sum to make the island an 
adequate “‘aviation and submarine listening post’’. In July naval works 
were begun on Wake Island and Midway Island. 

The Philippines are separated from the central American naval 
base at Pearl Harbour by the screen of the Japanese Mandated 
Islands. Although the Japanese deny that the islands have been 
fortified in spite of treaty obligations, they would certainly offer good 
bases for submarines. 


5. SHIPPING, CABLE, AND AIR COMMUNICATIONS 

Wireless and cable communications are assured by the chain of 
American and British stations. The United States cable runs from 
San Francisco to Honolulu, Midway Island, Guam, Yap (Japanese),' 
to Manila and Hong-Kong. Branches run to Yokohama and Soura- 
baya. The British cable runs from Vancouver to Fanning Island, 
Jarvis Island, Western Samoa (New Zealand Mandate), Suva (Fiji), 
and Norfolk Island, where it branches to Brisbane and Auckland. In 
the Western Pacific there is cable communication from Hong-kong to 
Singapore, and thence the line branches to Darwin on the one hand, 
and to Cocos Island, Perth, and Adelaide on the other. 

Pan-American Airways has extensive services in the Pacific. The 
line from San Francisco to China by way of Honolulu, Midway Island, 
Wake Island, Guam Island, and Manila, has been in operation since the 
spring of 1937. Extension of the Clipper service to Alaska has already 


1 Before the Mandates were allotted by the Supreme Council on May 17, 1919 
President Wilson had made a reservation regarding the island of Yap, which li 
thought should be kept as an international cable station. No reservation to this 
effect was made when the Mandate for the island groups was allotted. Ina Note 
addressed to the Council of the League on Feb. 21, 1921, the United States 
Secretary of State said the United States had not agreed to the terms of this 
Mandate, nor to the inclusion of Yap in it. The matter was settled by a clause !" 
the Treaty between the United States and Japan of 1921, stipulating for America 
interests treatment equal to that of Japanese with regard to electrical com 
munications in Yap. (For further particulars see references in Quincy Wright, 
Mandates under the League of Nations, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930 
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been noted. Another new service is from San Francisco to New Zealand 
via Honolulu, Canton Island, and Nouméa (New Caledonia) to Auck- 
land. It is understood that arrangements will be made for a landing 
stage at Suva (Fiji). This service reduces the journey from 17 days by 
steamship to four days by air. Connections with Europe via Singapore 
are secured in Malaysia and Australasia by Imperial Airways and the 
Royal Dutch Line (K.L.M.)?' Imperial Airways enjoys the use of aero- 
dromes in the Dutch East Indies at Batavia and Sourabaya,? and the 
Australian network of services is extended to New Zealand and to 
islands in the Southern Pacific. The K.L.M. has (or had) a service 
between Sourabaya and Manila. 

rhe main shipping routes across the Pacific cover great distances. 
[he shortest route between the United States and Japan is the north 
circular route, 4,240 miles, from Seattle to Yokohama, a route guarded 
by the Alaskan defences. Another route is San Francisco-Honolulu 
(2,098 miles) and Honolulu-Yokohama (3,380 miles), a total of 5,478 
miles. Most passenger boats take the Honolulu route, which is 
pleasanter. Cargo boats use the two routes about equally, the choice 
depending on whether there are freights for Hawaii. For naval purposes 
the northern route might be of use if the United States had the co- 
operation of the U.S.S.R., which has a naval base close to Petropavlovsk. 
The distance between San Francisco and Sydney, via Honolulu, Samoa 
and Fiji is: San Francisco to Honolulu 2,098 miles, Honolulu to Suva 
(Fiji) 2,723 miles, Suva to Sydney 1,753 miles, a total of 6,574 miles. 
Manila is only 640 miles from Hong-Kong, and about 1,400 miles from 
Yokohama; it is nearly 6,000 miles from the United States. 


6. CONCLUSION 

Although the various American posts in the Western Pacific offer 
some facilities, an American fleet operating in the western and southern 
areas of the Pacific Ocean would find it difficult to dispense with 
the use of British bases at Singapore and in Australia for major repairs, 
and, for refuelling, on British stations in the western and southern 
Pacific areas. 

The accompanying map shows the bases of the United States in the 
Pacific. It also indicates main trade routes and cable lines. The 
distribution of the land areas among the various Powers is also shown, 
and the principal naval bases of those Powers. The adhesion of French 
Oceania to the Allied cause simplifies some general problems of defence 
both for the United States and the British Empire. But Japanese 
dominance on the Chinese coast, and encroachments on the Indo- 
Chinese coast (occupation of Hainan) weaken the position of the 
Philippines and the Dutch East Indies, especially as approach through 
the Pacific Ocean from the north and east is screened by the islands under 
Japanese mandate, the Mariana, Caroline, Marshall, and Palau groups, 
which have long been closed to foreigners, so that little is known of 
what facilities they offer. 

If the rumoured negotiations for the exchange of refuelling, repair, 


_' Imperial Airways route therefore depends on the maintenance of a friendly 
regime in this area. 
* K.L.M. Services to Europe now run from the East to Alexandria, where goods 
and passengers are transferred to Imperial Airways. 
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and other facilities in the Pacific area under British Imperial and 
American control are brought toa successfulissue, they would obviously 
have great significance, as they would facilitate the operation of Ameri- 
can naval and air forces on a considerable scale in the China Seas. 
This article has been confined to American naval and air defence 
services in the Pacific, and nothing has been said of the change effected 
in Atlantic waters by the leasing of certain bases in that area for 
American use (for the facilities provided see Bulletin for Sept. 21, page 
1260-1). The pivot of American naval strategy is, of course, the Panama 
Canal, allowing of the transfer of naval forces from ocean to ocean. The 
canal is strongly fortified at both ends and throughout its whole length. 
The screen for the Canal approaches provided by American bases in 
the Caribbean, now reinforced by leased British West Indian bases, has 
no parallel on the Pacific coast. Ecuador has hitherto declined offers 
for the Galapagos Islands. The French island, Clipperton, 1,300 miles 
from the Central American coast line, might provide a useful landing 
stage for Pacific flights. Its possession was long in dispute between 
France and Mexico, but the French flag was finally hoisted in 1931. 
M. B. 


THE DAKAR INCIDENT 


THE principal statements published by the British and French 
Governments and by General de Gaulle’s headquarters in London 
regarding the incident off Dakar on Sept. 23 are summarized below, 
in chronological order. 

The British and French forces reached Dakar on Sept. 23, and on 
that day the Ministry of Information issued a statement reading: ‘Recent 
reports have shown that the Germans were making persistent efforts to 
bring Dakar under their control, and the movement of French ships 
from Toulon to Dakar, which clearly would not have been effected 
without German permission, gave further evidence of the attempt that 
was in contemplation. In view of the fact that a considerable element 
of the population was opposed to the Vichy Government’s policy of 
subservience to Berlin and had declared in favour of Free France 
General de Gaulle decided to proceed with a Free French Force to 
Dakar to assist those elements which supported his cause. He arrived 
off Dakar this morning and has summoned his followers to rally to the 
flag of Free France. Resistance seems to have been encountered, but 
the situation is not as yet fully clear. General de Gaulle’s Free French 
Force is accompanied by a British force, which will lend him full 
support.” 

A French Government broadcast stated that General de Gaulle had 
sent an ultimatum to the authorities at Dakar, and that, as it was 
rejected, the British squadron opened fire. Press messages from Vichy 
stated that it had been shelling Dakar since 2.5 p.m. 

On Sept. 25 the Lyons radio declared that British bombers had 
attacked the Richelieu and other warships at Dakar, but had hit none. 
French aircraft and warships took strong counter-measures, and one 
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British cruiser was certainly hit by heavy bombs. Three British air- 
craft were brought down. 

Two bombardments by the British had caused numerous military 
and civil casualties. The announcer added, ‘“‘the attack was carried 
out solely by British forces, the ex-General de Gaulle having left the 
initiative to the British forces. The ultimatum of yesterday (Sept. 24) 
was signed by the British Admiral and not by the ex-General”’. 

A French Admiralty account of the operations on the same day stated 

that one of two British battleships shelling Dakar had been torpedoed 
and was listing badly. During the battle French cruisers scored several 
direct hits on either the Barham or the Resolution and on a cruiser of 
the Kent class. The British resumed their severe bombardment at 
10am. The battle became more fierce when French warships and 
coastal batteries, as well as the guns from the Richelieu in dry dock, 
joined in. 
, An official statement was issued in London on the evening of Sept. 
25 on the withdrawal of the joint British and French forces. It ex- 
plained that, in view of General de Gaulle’s belief that a large part of 
the French population in Senegal favoured the Free French movement, 
and would welcome his arrival, and that a situation might be estab- 
lished there similar to that in French Equatorial Africa, H.M. 
Government supported the General’s proposal to proceed there with 
some troops at his disposal, especially as information had reached 
them that German influence was spreading to Dakar. 

Meanwhile the British control at Gibraltar had permitted three 
French cruisers from Toulon to pass through the Straits, as it was no 
part of H.M. Government policy to hinder the movement of French 
ships so long as they were not proceeding to German-controlled ports. 
These ships went to Dakar, and then put to sea, steaming south. As 
it was thought they might be intending to interfere with the situation 
in French Equatorial Africa, they were intercepted by ships of the 
Royal Navy and invited to return to Dakar. Two of them did so, the 
third, which was suffering from engine trouble, being escorted towards 
Casablanca. ’ 

On the morning of Sept. 23, emissaries of General de Gaulle, flying 
the Tricolour and the white flag to show their peaceful intentions, 
attempted to land at Dakar, but were fired upon and seriously wounded. 
The batteries of the port opened fire on one of General de Gaulle’s 
warships, and subsequently on H.M. warships which were standing by 
to render assistance to General de Gaulle if necessary. Before return- 
ing the fire the Admiral Commanding made the following signal in 
plain language, “‘Will be compelled to return fire unless fire ceases’’. 
As the fire of the shore batteries did not cease, fire was returned, and 
both H.M. ships and the shore batteries scored hits and incurred 
casualties. The French battleship Richelieu also fired, and her fire was 
returned, The British naval commander warned the French authorities 
that submarines would be engaged if they left the harbour. Neverthe- 
less submarines attacked the British ships, and action was taken. 
Two submarines were sunk, but the entire crew of one was, fortunately, 
saved, and would be repatriated. 

When, after the failure of General de Gaulle’s forces to attempt a 
landing, it became clear that the fall of Dakar could only be secured 
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by a major operation of war, it was decided to break off hostilities, as 
“it had never been the intention of H.M. Government to enter into 
serious warlike operations against those Frenchmen who felt it their 
duty to obey the commands of the Vichy Government”’. General de 
Gaulle was most anxious to avoid the bloodshed of his fellow-country- 
men. 

The forces concerned were therefore being withdrawn from the 
Dakar area. 

This statement was followed on Sept. 26 by a communiqué from 
General de Gaulle’s Headquarters, declaring that, owing to German 
infiltration in Senegal General de Gaulle found himself in a situation 
in which he would be forced to resort to bloodshed. This he was 
unwilling to do as he had pledged himself not to shed the blood of 
French soldiers. It was under German pressure that fire had been 
opened on his troops, which were attempting a peaceful landing. ; It 
was only when men of the French Expeditionary Force were killed or 
wounded that the General decided to retire without retaliating. 

It was at his request that the British naval authorities decided not 
to embark on any naval action. The decision conformed to the agree- 
ment with General de Gaulle that they would not force French troops 
to fight against other Frenchmen, in spite of their numerical superiority. 

The incident, he said, gave the lie to German propaganda on the 
aims of the Free French movement, and proved that Free Frenchmen 
wished to conserve their troops for the fight against Germany and 
not to fight against their own countrymen. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF SEPTEMBER 17 


IN a review of the war situation in Parliament on Sept. 17, Mr. Churchill 
said that in Libya the advance of the Italian Army was in progress, 
and the 2 British platoons which were holding Sollum had been with- 
drawn. “The enemy is still some distance from our position of resis- 
tance”, he remarked, and ‘‘we must see what happens.”’ 

Invasion preparations against England and Ireland continued 
steadily, and they must expect that the enemy would make an attempt 
at what he judged the best opportunity. All their preparations must, 
therefore, be maintained in a state of vigilance. At the same time they 
must not underestimate the damage inflicted on the enemy by the very 
heavy and prolonged nightly bombings of his concentrations of shipping 
and focal points of the assembly of troops. He next referred to the air 
actions of Sept. 15, as to which he said the figures of enemy losses had 
been very carefully checked and were not in any way exaggerated. 
Neither side had yet employed more than a proportion of its forces, 
but very grievous inroads were being made on the enemy’s superiority 
of numbers, and he thought they might await the decision of the pro- 
longed air battle “with sober but increasing confidence’. 

Referring to the attacks on London as aimed at terrorizing its citizens, 
and also made with “‘the silly idea” that they would put pressure on 
the Government to make peace, Mr. Churchill said that these attacks 
and those on the persons of the King and Queen had, of course, exactly 
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the opposite effect. They united the King and Queen to their people 
by new and sacred bonds of common danger, and ‘“‘they steel the hearts 
of all to the stern and unrelenting prosecution of the war against so 
foul a foe’’. 

He then announced that the air raid losses in the first half of Sep- 
tember were some 2,000 people killed and about 8,000 injured, and 
four-fifths had occurred in London. As against this, the casualties in 
the fighting services numbered only 250. Many hospitals and churches 
and public monuments had been damaged, but ‘‘the injury to our war- 
making capacity has been surprisingly small’. They were only now 
beginning to get the increased flow of production from the great 
programme started on the outbreak of war. 

After paying a warm tribute to the work of the various A.R.P. 
services, he announced a new plan for preventing the interruption of 
work during raids. The siren, he said, must be used as an alert and 
not as an alarm, and they must have a system of local ‘‘ Jim Crows’, 
or look-out men, who would give the alarm when immediate danger 
was expected at any point. It was better to proceed empirically for 
the moment than to try to make precise conditions, and, no doubt they 
would work up to a much higher standard in output from the factories 
and in the working of the public services than they had attained at 
present. 

Mr. Churchill then stated that there were some matters which should 
be discussed in private, and the House went into secret session. 


KING GEORGE’S BROADCAST OF SEPTEMBER 23 


ON Sept. 23 King George broadcast a message to Great Britain and 
the Empire in which he said that after a year of war they stood in the 
front line, ‘to champion those liberties and traditions that are our 
heritage’. The battle was now at their very doors, and the armies of 
invasion were massed across the Channel only 20 miles from their 
shores. 

As they braced themselves for the battle there was much to encourage 
them. ‘‘We have with us”, he said, ‘‘brave contingents from the forces 
of our Allies. We have behind us the good will of all who love freedom. 
Our friends in the Americas have shown us this in many ways, not least 
by their gifts for the relief of suffering in this war. Nearer home, in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations itself, the struggle of the Mother 
Country has been made the struggle of the whole family.”’ 

_In the battle for Britain London occupied the forefront, and was, 
lor the time being, bearing the brunt of the enemy’s spite. ‘I am 
speaking to you now”, he went on, “from Buckingham Palace, with its 
honourable scars, to Londoners first of all, though of course my words 
apply equally to all the British cities, towns, and hamlets which are 
enduring the same dangers. The Queen and I have seen many of the 
places here which have been most heavily bombed and many of the 
people who have suffered and are suffering most. Our hearts are with 
them to-night. Their courage and cheerfulness, their faith in their 
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country’s cause and final victory are an inspiration to the rest of us 
to persevere.”’ 

He next said ‘‘a special word of gratitude’”’ to the men and women 
of the A.R.P. services, saying their devotion had won a new renown for 
the British name. They were worthy partners of the armed Forces, 
the Merchant Service, and the police. “To-night, indeed’, he went on, 
‘“‘we are a nation on guard and in the line. Each task, each bit of duty 
done, however simple and domestic it may be, is part of our war work.” 
The workers in the factories or on the railways, who maintained all the 
services of life and kept the fighting line well supplied with weapons, 
earned their place among the heroes of the war, and in order that the 
many gallant deeds done should be worthily and promptly recognized 
he had decided to create at once a new mark of honour—the George 
Cross, to rank next to the Victoria Cross—and the George Medal for 
wider distribution. 

In conclusion, his Majesty said that the Mother City of the Common- 
wealth was proving herself to be built as a city that was at unity in 
itself. ‘‘It is not the walls that make the city, but the people who live 
within them. The walls of London may be battered, but the spirit of 
the Londoner stands resolute and undismayed.”” There would “always 
be an England” to stand before the world as the symbol and citadel of 
freedom, and “‘to be our own dear home’. He ended, ‘‘Winter lies 
before us, cold and dark. . . . But after winter comes spring, and after our 
present trials will assuredly come victory and a release from these evil 
things. Let us then put our trust, as I do, in God, and in the uncon- 
querable spirit of the British peoples.” 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


1. Against Germany 


September 17 

An Air Ministry bulletin in the morning stated that air attacks were 
resumed at dusk the previous day, and were concentrated mainly on 
London, which was attacked by successive relays of small groups of 
‘planes. Bombs fell in many parts of the capital and the suburbs, and 
houses and buildings, including a hospital, were hit. Towns in the 
Midlands and the north-west were also attacked, and a number of 
casualties caused. One town in South Wales and some country dis- 
tricts were also bombed, but only slight damage inflicted. In the 
' north-east bombs fell in several areas just before dusk, but the general 

damage was small and casualties not heavy. One enemy raider was 
destroyed by fouling a balloon cable, and it was confirmed that the 
number destroyed on the night of Sept. 15-16 was 6. 

Intermittent attacks continued through the day, and in the afternoon 
some 350 aircraft crossed the Kent coast, but they were at once engaged 
and none of them was believed to have reached London. 

[he Ministry also announced that throughout the day Coastal 
Command aircraft were combing the enemy coast line over the entire 
Channel area. The German sea forces had been redistributed owing to 
the British attacks and to the strong westerly wind which swept the 
Channel, blowing with gale force in the exposed places where the 
German surface craft had been last sighted. Their new dispositions 
were quickly located by the British aircraft. These operations were 
supplementary to routine anti-submarine and convoy escort patrols, 
f which 15,000 miles were flown in a few hours. 

It was learned from authoritative sources that the R.A.F. made no 
bombing raids during the night because of the adverse weather. 

The official news service announced that daylight attacks were made 
the previous day on Calais, Ostend, Dunkirk, and Veere, on Walcheren 
Island. Concentrations of barges were bombed from a low altitude, 
and at Calais the quayside was hit. Off Zeebrugge a convoy of 12 
barges and 3 escort ships was bombed, and off Ostend 3 self-propelled 
barges were attacked. Bombs were also dropped on the aerodrome at 
Haamstede, on Schouven Island. 

The German communiqué stated that the coastal batteries opening 
fire on Dover secured hits on several British ships. The weather 
limited air activity the previous morning to armed reconnaissance, 
but several aerodromes in the Midlands and south of England and the 
harbour and factories at Whitby were bombed. Just before noon 
reprisal attacks on London were resumed, and had continued with 
increasing strength all that morning. Night attacks were also directed 
| against Liverpool. During the night and the previous day the enemy 

refrained from any attacks on German territory. 


September 18 
| The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the air attacks 
during the night were again mainly against the London area, where 
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bombs were dropped indiscriminately, and many houses wrecked. 
Several large shopping stores in Central London were damaged; also 
industrial premises in other districts, and it was feared that casualties 
might be heavier than on previous nights recently. In a Merseyside 
town houses and buildings were hit, and some fatal casualties caused, 
and in the Glasgow area a few enemy aircraft dropped bombs, doing 
some damage to industrial premises. An evening bulletin stated that 
the enemy attacks had been mainly confined to the south-eastern 
area. Formations crossed the coast several times, but few reached 
London. A number of bombs were dropped, chiefly near the Thames 
Estuary, and damage was caused to dwelling houses. Several bombs 
also fell on a south-west town, wrecking shops and killing 4 people 
During the day 48 enemy ’planes were destroyed, and 12 British 
fighters were lost, but the pilots of 9 were saved. 

Operations against Germany on the previous day included attacks 
on Zeebrugge and Ostend, on a convoy of barges off the Dutch coast 
and on the new aerodrome at Ymuiden. Direct hits were observed on 
all these targets. In the night sustained attacks were made on the 
ports at Hamburg, Antwerp, Terneuzen, Flushing, Zeebrugge, Dun- 
kirk, Calais, Boulogne, and Cherbourg, and on the gun positions at 
Cape Gris Nez. Other forces bombed the railway centres at Krefeld, 
Hamm, Ehrang, Osnabriick, Soest, Stockum, and Brussels, and the 
aerodromes at Midlum and Wesermunde. At Cherbourg at least 2 
supply ships were sunk and many fires started, and at Antwerp, 
Boulogne, and Calais heavy explosions were seen and several fires 
caused, some of them very large. At Terneuzen a big barge concentra- 
tion received direct hits. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Narwhal must bi 
considered lost. 

The German communiqué stated that reprisals against London 
continued during the previous day and night with increasing violence, 
and bombs were dropped on the West India, Victoria, and London 
docks, water and gas works, railway stations, and other war targets. 
Extensive new fires were caused everywhere. Croydon and other 
aerodromes on the south-east coast, Liverpool, and an aircraft factory 
at Speke were all attacked in the day, and Glasgow during the night. 
British aircraft again attacked residential quarters and housing estates 
in North and West Germany during the night. 


September 19 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the attacks on 
London continued during the night, the enemy scattering bombs 
blindly from aircraft which approached singly or in small formations 
Damage was done in many districts, but the main subject of the 
attacks had been small houses around Central London and in the 
suburbs south of the river. Casualties were feared to be heavy, pro- 
visional estimates showing 90 people killed and 350 seriously injured 
Bombs were also dropped on Merseyside and on several towns 10 
Lancashire, causing considerable damage and some fatal casualties 
Towns in Kent, Essex, Hertfordshire, Berkshire, and Sussex and som 
places in the Midlands and north-east and south-west were also raided, 
but the casualties reported were small in number. In the Merseysit' 
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the attack was the heaviest so far made, and damage to house and shop 
property was extensive. 

An evening bulletin stated that no large-scale air action occurred 
during the day. Some bombs were dropped in East London by 2 
‘planes, one of which was shot down. Coastal towns in Essex and 
Sussex and one place in the west of England were raided, but casualties 
were small. A large proportion of the enemy were intercepted by 
fighters, and 5 were destroyed. After dark a number of enemy ’planes 
flying singly approached London by way of a north-western suburb, 
and bombs were dropped in one district in the northern outskirts, but 
little damage was done. 

Operations against Germany the previous night included sustained 
attacks on Antwerp, Zeebrugge, Dunkirk, Ostend, Calais, Boulogne, 
Dieppe, and Le Havre; also on the rail centres at Osnabriick, Ehrang, 
Hamm, Mannheim, and Brussels. The attack on Le Havre was main- 
tained for 5 hours, and many large explosions were caused and fires 
started. Two large steamers and several smaller ones were set on fire. 

Coastal Command ‘planes bombed a convoy off Borkum, scoring a 
direct hit on a destroyer, shipping off the Dutch coast, the port of 
Cherbourg, and the aerodrome at De Kooy. Seven machines failed to 
return. 

The German communiqué reported further attacks on Tilbury dock, 
Chatham naval yards, and the Port Victoria oil depot, causing several 
fires and setting a tanker alight. Retaliatory flights against London 
were continued during the night, and bombs of the heaviest calibre 
dropped on the Silvertown and Royal Albert Docks and other military 
targets. Liverpool and Newcastle, the chemical works at Billingham, 
and aerodromes in the Midlands were also attacked successfully. 


Enemy aircraft dropped bombs in Belgium and Northern France 
without doing damage worth mentioning, but killing a number of 
civilians. Aircraft entering Western Germany in the night were forced 
to turn back by anti-aircraft fire and launched their bombs on non- 
military objectives, including the hospital of Bethel. Three buildings 
were destroyed, though clearly marked with the Red Cross, and 9 
children killed. 


September 20 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy air activity 
during the night was less effective than of late, but buildings in 
London were hit and considerable damage done in the East End, where 
a factory was set on fire. Bombs also fell in Essex, Surrey, Berkshire, 
Kent, and Lancashire, and in some places in the Midlands and south- 
west. A hospital in Essex was set on fire, and in some woods in Surrey 
small fires were started by incendiary bombs. In a Berkshire 
village 2 cottages were destroyed, and some children killed and 
injured. 

An evening bulletin stated that 2 enemy bombers were destroyed in 
the night and 5 during the previous day, while no British fighters were 
lost. During the morning some 200 aircraft crossed the Kent coast, 
but did not penetrate into the London area beyond the east and south- 
eastern outskirts, where a few bombs were dropped. Only one casualty 
was reported. Bombs were dropped at Brighton and some fatal 
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casualties caused. Four of the raiders were shot down. Seven British 
fighters were lost, but the pilots of 3 were saved. 

Operations over Germany included another series of attacks on the 
Dortmund-Ems Canal, in which direct hits were scored on the viaduct. 
Ostend, Flushing, and Dunkirk were also bombed, and many fires 
started; also the railway at Mannheim and Ehrang, the goods yard at 
Neckarau, the main line at Coblenz, a bridge over the Moselle near 
Trier, the canal between Veere and Middelburg, and the aerodromes 
at Munster-Hausdorf and Bergen op Zoom. All the aircraft returned 
safely. 

The Admiralty announced that on Sept. 2 the submarine Sturgeon 
had torpedoed and sunk a heavily laden German transport of about 
10,000 tons off the Skaw. 

The German communiqué reported the continuation of reprisal 
attacks on London and on military targets in western and central 
England. Numerous new fires were started, notably at Liverpool. 
A few British ’planes dropped bombs on residential districts in West 
and South-West Germany in the night. 


September 21 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that London had again 
been the target of the night’s raids, and some fires had been started in 
the east and south and near the river. Casualties were less than on 
previous nights. An evening bulletin stated that operations during 
the day were confined to south-east England. Bombs were dropped in 
an East London district, where an industrial building was hit. Some 
bombers which approached the London area just before noon failed to 
penetrate beyond the outskirts. Bombs were dropped in Surrey, 
Sussex, and Essex, but little damage was reported. In the evening two 
forces of enemy ’planes crossed the coast at short intervals, some of 
them approaching London. Three of the enemy were destroyed during 
the day. 

Operations over Germany during the night of Sept. 20 were on a 
very extensive scale, and included attacks on all the Belgian and 
French ports from Antwerp to Boulogne, on the Dortmund-Ems 
Canal, the railway centres at Hamm, Ehrang, Krefeld, Mannheim, and 
Soest, the main line at Duisberg, the aerodromes at De Kooy, Hamm- 
stede, and Schipol, the seaplane base on Texel island, and the former 
civil airport at Jersey. Near Miinster direct hits were scored on a 
supply train, blowing it to pieces, and at Maastricht a large factory, 
strongly defended by anti-aircraft guns, was set alight, the fire being 
visible 50 miles away. In addition, 2 enemy ships off the Dutch coast 
were hit. 

The German communiqué reported the continuation of reprisal 
activity, chiefly on London. Particularly in the centre of the town 
west of the Thames loop several important military installations were 
severely damaged. Air battles fought over the south-east of England 
“developed successfully for us”. Night raids were mainly directed 
against the London docks, and hits were scored on the Royal Albert 
Dock, while military supply stores in South and East London, and 
aerodromes, etc., in the south of England and the Midlands were also 
attacked and new fires started. Single British aircraft attacked towns 
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in Western Germany, destroying several houses and hitting a church 
and a cemetery. Thirteen civilians were killed and many injured. 


September 22 

An Air Ministry bulletin in the morning said that the attack made 
shortly before dark the previous evening was not heavy. A few bombs 
were dropped in the south-western outskirts of London and in Kent 
and Sussex. No casualties had been reported. During the afternoon 
of Sept. 21, 2 enemy bombers were destroyed, without loss to the 
British fighters. In the night enemy activity was more widespread, 
though London was again the principal objective, the eastern and 
southern districts suffering most damage. A town in north-west 
England also suffered considerable damage, and there were some fatal 
casualties. In south-eastern England several houses were destroyed, 
and one person killed. 

An evening bulletin stated that isolated aircraft had crossed the 
coast during the day, some of them penetrating inland over East 
\nglia and a few reaching London. Bombs fell in country districts in 
East Anglia, Hampshire, Kent, and in 2 towns in Sussex, as well as in 
north-west and south-east London. Houses were hit, and damage 
done to gas and water mains. Raiders coming in from the sea dropped 
a few bombs on towns on the south-east coast and at once made off. 
Casualties were not numerous, but some of them were fatal. 

Operations over Germany included attacks on enemy ports through- 
out the previous day and most of the night. Flushing, Ostend, Dun- 
kirk, Calais, and Boulogne were all bombed, and sustained attacks were 
made on barges and light draught vessels at Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
Ostend, near Terneuzen, and in the Calais-St. Omer Canal; also on a 
convoy of 12 merchant ships off Boulogne, a large supply ship near 
Borkum, and 2 smaller vessels near Ameland Island. Direct hits were 
scored, and several large fires were started. All the machines returned 
safely. 

It was announced in London that on Sept. 17 the City of Benares, 
conveying 90 children to Canada, had been sunk by an enemy sub- 
marine without warning some 600 miles from land. Of the 406 people 
on board 248 were lost, including 77 of the children. The survivors 
were picked up by a warship. 

The Admiralty announced that the sloop Dundee had been sunk by 
a U-boat. 

The German communiqué stated that the reprisal action against 
England was continued the previous day, military objectives and those 
of importance in the war in the centre of London and along the Thames 
being successfully bombed. New and fierce fires were started in the 
docks. Further attacks were made on aerodromes and camp concentra- 
tions, and on some ports on the south and east coasts. On one aero- 
drome near London hits were scored on hangars and buildings. Attempts 
by the R.A.F. to enter German territory were restricted to a few 
lights over the Belgian and French coasts. The bombs dropped 
caused no military damage. 


September 23 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy activity 
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during the night cgnsisted of attacks, mainly on London, by relays of 
single aircraft. Damage in London was caused to houses and industria] 
premises in several localities, and there were some fatal casualties, 
In 3 towns in south-east England houses were damaged, and some 
people killed. Slight damage was also suffered in other parts of the 
country. The evening bulletin stated that large formations of the 
enemy, mainly fighters, which crossed the south-east coast in the 
morning were attacked by British fighters and broken up. No bombs 
were reported to have been dropped. Later in the morning aircraft 
made deliberate attacks on the civilian populations of several seaside 
towns, particularly at Eastbourne. Houses were damaged, but the 
casualties were few. In the evening another force, mostly fighters, 
crossed the Kent coast, but did not penetrate any distance inland, and 
they left on the approach of British fighters. A few bombs were 
dropped on a north-east suburb and in a district in the south-west of 
London. Eleven enemy machines were destroyed, and 11 British 
fighters were lost, but the pilots of 8 were saved. 

A communiqué on the operations over Germany stated that during 
the night a sustained attack was made on the aluminium works at 
Lauta, north-east of Dresden, and several fires caused. The railway 
serving the factory and sidings near Dresden were also bombed. The 
junction of Torgau was attacked and hit, and 2 hits were also scored 
on a goods train. Other places bombed were Flushing, Antwerp, 
Ostend, Dunkirk, Zeebrugge, Calais, Le Havre, Harfleur, and Brest. 
Many large fires were started, and at Havre a ship blew up. 

The German communiqué reported armed reconnaissance flights, in 
which important military objectives in London and other districts in 
the south of England were bombed. In the night reprisal action on 
London was continued with renewed force, and harbour works, docks, 
and other military objectives were plastered with bombs of all calibres. 
British ‘planes dropped bombs in Northern Germany and destroyed 
several farm-houses. Single machines reached Berlin without, however, 


causing any damage. 


September 24 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that attacks were made 
during the night on London and places in south-east England, a few 
bombs also being dropped on other parts of the country. Houses and 
industrial premises were hit in many parts of the London area, and 
some people were killed; in a south-east town also some houses were 
wrecked and a number of casualties caused. Some districts of north- 
west England were also attacked, and in one damage was done to 
houses and casualties suffered. One enemy bomber was shot down in 
south-east England in the early hours of the morning. 

A communiqué in the evening stated that 2 enemy formations had 
crossed the Kent coast during the morning and minor forces had 
penetrated to London. Bombs fell in Thames-side towns and in 4 
number of districts in East Kent, damaging houses and buildings, but 
casualties were few. In the afternoon the Southampton area was 
attacked, and some buildings damaged. Enemy activity was not on 4 
large scale, but single aircraft dropped bombs on Brighton and other 
places, damaging business premises and houses and causing casualties 
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Eight enemy machines were destroyed, and 4 British fighters were 
lost, but the pilots of 2 were saved. During the previous night 2 enemy 
bombers were destroyed by gunfire. 

A communiqué regarding the operations over Germany stated that 
the heaviest attack so far made on targets in Berlin was carried out 
during the night. Among places hit and set on fire were the Potsdamer 
and Lehrte stations, the West Electric Power Station, the Moabit 
and Klingenberg power stations, the Friedrichsfeld and Wilmersdorf 
fire stations, the Danzigerstrasse and Neukéln gas works, railway 
yards at Charlottenburg and elsewhere, the aero engine works at 
Spandau, the Tempelhof aerodrome, and the Siemens works. 

Other formations bombed the Hamburg shipbuilding yards, the 
docks at Cuxhaven and Wismar, the entrance to the Kiel Canal at 
Briinsbuttel, the docks at Bremen and Bremerhaven, aerodromes at 
Gifhorn, Delmenhorst, Soesterburg, and Schipol, the seaplane base at 
Texel, the Dornier works at Wismar, the railway at points north of 
Hamburg, south of Ottersburg, and near Potsdam, the inner harbour 
and main basin at Boulogne, and barges and ships at Calais. Three 
machines failed to return. In addition, during the morning aircraft of 
the Coastal Command made heavy attacks on Brest, bombing the 
torpedo-boat station, oil tanks, and stores, and starting large fires, 
and on Zeebrugge, where the canal mouth was hit. In the afternoon an 
attack was made on enemy mine-sweepers in‘the channel, and2 vessels hit. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Thames must be 
presumed lost. 

The German communiqué reported the bombing of targets of military 
importance the previous day in the south of England, and the con- 
tinuation of attacks on London during the night. On the Millwall 
and India docks, near Vauxhall, Hyde Park, and on other places 
fierce fires were observed. In Liverpool also large new fires were caused. 
In reply to the British bombing of Heidelberg, ‘“‘which has no military 
objective whatsoever’, Cambridge was bombed. Several enemy 
harbours were mined anew. 

British aircraft attacked several places in Northern Germany, 
with Berlin as the main target, and damage was caused in the outskirts 
of Berlin and in residential quarters. A number of civilians were killed, 
but no military damage was caused in Berlin or elsewhere. 


September 25 

The Air Ministry reported a renewal of air attacks the previous 
nght and the dropping of bombs in several parts of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, as well as London. In many parts of London they were 
dropped at random, starting fires and damaging many buildings. 
Several hospitals were again hit, and in 4 of them fires were started. 
In south-eastern England generally casualties were few, though fires 
Were caused in one town, with some loss of life. In a village in North 
Wales a few people were killed and injured when some houses were hit, 
and damage was also done in some other parts of Wales. In an attack 
on a town in north-east England fires were started, but no serious 
damage or casualties were reported. Bombs also fell in a country 
district in the area, and one in a town in east Scotland, but, so far as 
was known, without doing any material damage. 
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An evening bulletin stated that about 80 enemy aircraft crossed 
the Dorset coast and attacked Bristol, and bombs were dropped near 
the coast and in the outskirts of the city, causing casualties, some of 
them fatal. There was also minor activity in the south-east of England, 
The enemy were engaged by fighters at all points, and 26 were destroyed, 
Four British machines were lost, but the pilots of 3 were saved. 

Large bomber formations crossed the Kent coast for the first time 
since September 15, and just before noon between 100 and 200 bombers 
and fighters flew north-west in a variety of formations, fighters pro- 
tecting each group of bombers. They were all broken up, however, 
and the bombers either shot down or chased out to sea. 

The operations over Germany in the night included further heavy 
attacks on targets in Berlin, and the ports at Hamburg, Delfzij), 
Ostend, Calais, Boulogne, Cherbourg, Le Havre, and Brest. Many large 
fires were started, especially at Hamburg and Calais. Other formations 
attacked the electric power station at Finkenheerd, railway communica- 
tions near Magdeburg, goods yards at Hamm and Brussels, gun positions 
at Cape Gris Nez, and the aerodromes at Hanover and Hage (north of 
Emden). The attack on Berlin lasted over 2} hours, and hits were 
scored on the Siemens and Halse factories, the electric power trans- 
former and switching station at Friedrichsfelde, a foundry in the 
south-eastern suburbs, and a canal bridge 2 miles south-west of the 
Tempelhof aerodrome. 

Aircraft of the Coastal Command hit a cargo ship off Terschelling 
with 3 bombs and left it sinking. 

The German communiqué reported further attacks on military 
objectives in southern England, in which Dover-Folkestone-Ashford 
district railway installations were destroyed. Port facilities were 
hit at Hastings, Newhaven, and Brighton, and an aircraft factory at 
Woolston, Southampton. Off the south-east coast of Ireland a cargo 
ship was sunk by bombs and another set on fire, and a speed boat sank 
an armed merchant ship during a raid off the English south coast. 
Reprisal attacks were made throughout the night against London and 
military targets such as the Liverpool and Cardiff docks. British 
aircraft attempted to reach Berlin, but strong anti-aircraft fire pre- 
vented the attackers from aiming their bombs. A hospital and several 
dwelling houses received hits. Such fires as were caused were success- 
fully put out by the A.R.P. services. 


September 26 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the enemy offensive 
had been continued during the night, and bombs dropped in many 
parts of England and Wales, though London bore the brunt of the 
attack. Fires were started in several parts of the London area, and 
damage done to houses and other buildings. Some fatal casualties were 
reported. Elsewhere in south-east England bombs fell in town and 
country alike, and, though damage was done, no fatal casualties had 
been reported. Some towns in the north-west were also attacked, and 
several fires started. In other parts of England and Wales bombs 
fell in widely separated areas, but the damage was slight and casualties 
few. An evening bulletin stated that enemy ’planes approached the 
east and south coasts during the morning, but few penetrated {a 
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inland. On the north-east coast bombs were dropped at 2 points, 
causing damage and casualties, a few of them fatal. Late in the after- 
noon coast towns from Hastings to Southampton were bombed, and 
a number of people killed and injured. A town in the Midlands was 
also attacked and some houses damaged. Altogether 34 enemy ’planes 
were destroyed during the day and 8 British fighters were lost, but the 
pilots of 5 were saved. Dover was shelled for over an hour from Cape 
Gris Nez, and 2 people killed. 

The operations over Germany included another attack on the 
Klingenberg and West power stations, the Schoneburg railway yard, 
the main junction near the Charlottenburg district, and the Tempelhof 
«rodrome, all in the Berlin area, and on a munitions factory at Ruders- 
dorf, 17 miles from the city. Kiel dockyards were also bombed for 
2 hours, and many direct hits secured, one large explosion being seen 
very close to the Scharnhorst. Other places attacked were the railway 
at Hamm, Ehrang, Osnabriick, Mannheim, Liibeck, Hanover, and 
Liinen, the canal at Haltorn near Miinster, a factory at Rendsburg, 
west of Kiel, the aerodrome at Varel, south of Wilhelmshaven, and the 
seaplane base at Warnemunde. 

In Belgium and France sustained attacks were made on Flushing, 
Dunkirk, Ostend, Calais, Boulogne, and Brest, the last named twice 
during the night. Many large explosions were observed. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine H4gg had recently 
torpedoed 2 supply vessels, intercepted in a convoy of 8, and that the 
Tuna had destroyed a large supply ship screened by 2 destroyers. 

The German communiqué stated that in reprisal attacks on southern 
England the aircraft factory at Filton was heavily damaged by 
numerous hits, and in Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Southend direct 
hits were scored on the docks. A warship off Plymouth and barracks 
near Dungeness were effectively bombed, and in many towns in south- 
east England the Air Force destroyed factories and warehouses. In the 
night supply depots, warehouses, and harbour installations in and near 
London were effectively bombed. The enemy continued his terrorizing 
activity against the German civilian population. No military damage 
was caused either in North and Western Germany or in Berlin, but 
there were a number of dead and wounded among civilians. Berlin was 
attacked without success; a few bungalows and houses were destroyed. 


September 27 

[he Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks 
during the night had been spread over many parts of the country, but 
were mainly on London and areas in the north-west. Bombs were 
dropped indiscriminately in many districts of London, damage was 
done, and several fires started. On Merseyside houses and commercial 
buildings were damaged and fires caused, but in other districts in the 
north-west there was little damage. In one town in south-east England 
several houses were damaged, but there were few casualties. Else- 
where, though bombs fell in many places, the damage and casualties 
reported were small. 

An evening bulletin reported that several large scale enemy attacks 
had been intercepted during the day and severe losses inflicted. Three 
of them were made on London, and a few bombs fell in Central London 
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and a number in south and south-west districts. In South London ap 
industrial building was hit, and some fatal casualties caused. Bombs 
also fell in Kent and Essex, but the damage reported was slight. 
An enemy force also attacked the outskirts of Bristol, but was heavily 
engaged and driven off. Another crossed the south-east coast in the 
afternoon, but only a few machines succeedéd in reaching the London 
area. During the many air battles 133 enemy machines were destroyed, 
and 34 British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 17 were saved. 

An artillery duel took place across the Straits of Dover. There 
were no casualties on the English side. 

The Admiralty announced that the Trawler Loch Inver must be 
regarded as lost. 

The operations over Germany included attacks on Ostend, Calais, 
Boulogne, and Le Havre, at the last of which very heavy damage 
was done, and on Kiel dockyard, where a large vessel was believed to 
have received a direct hit. The Dortmund-Ems Canal was again 
attacked, and bombs were seen to straddle the new aqueduct, and bombs 
were also dropped on the Miinster aerodome, the motor-road west o! 
Andermunde, and the docks at Bremen. One machine failed to return 

The German communiqué claimed that the Air Force had successfully 
attacked the Spitfire factory at Woolston the previous day, scoring 
numerous hits on buildings and hangars. Arms factories in Central 
England were also bombed, causing fires and explosions, and harbour 
and gas works at Southampton were heavily damaged. In an attack 
on a convoy off the Scottish coast 2 ships were hit and caught fire 
Harbour installations at Liverpool and Birkenhead were plastered 
with bombs and fierce fires started, and a warehouse at Liverpool was 
also set on fire. At military targets in London many explosions wer: 
seen, especially north and south of the West India Docks. During the 
night weak enemy forces dropped bombs in Holland, Belgium, and 
Northern France. Some single ’planes reached the western fringe oi 
Germany territory and dropped bombs indiscriminately without doing 
any military damage. 


September 28 

An Air Ministry evening communiqué stated that there had been 
3 main operations in the enemy attacks during the day. In the first 
aircraft crossed the south-east coast and tried to reach London, bi 
they were intercepted and only a few machines penetrated to Last 
London, where they dropped a few bombs and did very little damage 
In the second attack none of the enemy succeeded in reaching London 
but bombs were dropped on a south coast town, damaging some houses 
Late in the afternoon raiders approached Portsmouth, but were driven 
off by fighters, and there were no reports of bombs being dropped 
In these operations the enemy forces consisted very largely of fightet 
aircraft, and reports so far received showed that 6 had been destroy ed, 
Seven British fighters were missing. 

Operations over Germany the previous night included an attack 
lasting nearly 3$ hours on Lorient. Very large numbers of bombs wet 
dropped, scoring direct hits on the docks and the quayside near the 
Pont de Caudan. Large fires were started, and these assisted aircra 
arriving later to secure hits on shipping and other targets. Other port 
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attacked were Ostend and Le Havre, at both of which many fires were 
caused and heavy explosions seen. At Le Havre a group of oil tanks 
was also hit and blown up. In Germany Mannheim and Hamm rail- 
way yards were attacked, and a large munitions factory at Diisseldorf. 

The German communiqué stated that strong air attacks the previous 
day were directed mainly against port facilities, factories, power 
stations, and gas works in London and southern England, as well as 
against military camps. London and Bristol ports were attacked with 
particular severity, and extensive fires and explosions showed the 
success of the attacks. In the Midlands an arms factory was hit and 
destroyed. Dover was shelled and 3 ships damaged; 2 of them were 
later seen to have sunk. In the sea north of Ireland a convoy was 
attacked and a ship of 5,000 tons sunk. A few enemy bombers dropped 
shells indiscriminately in Western Germany in open fields during the 
night. No damage was done. 


September 29 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that London, south- 
east England, Merseyside, and the East Midlands were attacked 
during the night. A number of fires were started in south and west 
London and on the southern and western outskirts, but all were 
quickly brought under control. The damage was mainly confined to 
houses and shops. There were some casualties. On Merseyside the 
attacks were less severe than of late, and no casualties had been 
reported. In the East Midlands bombs fell in rural areas, and the 
damage was slight, with no casualties. 

An afternoon bulletin stated that 3 enemy aircraft had been des- 
troyed since midnight, one having fouled a balloon cable, and 2 being 
shot down in the Thames valley and into the sea off the coast. In the 
morning a few single machines dropped bombs in the Thames estuary, 
on 2 towns, and on villages on the south coast and in the Home 
Counties. There were very few casualties. In an attack on an East 
Anglian town the previous day 6 people were killed and 6 seriously 
wounded. Ten enemy ’planes were destroyed, and 4 British fighters 
were lost, but the pilots of 2 were saved. 

Operations carried out over Germany during the night included 
another attack on the electric power stations and anti-aircraft gun 
positions in the Berlin area, on docks at Bremen, on the naval base 
at Wilhelmshaven, and on munitions factories at Hanau, near Frank- 
furt. In addition, the main railway yards and several important 
aerodromes in Germany, and the principal ports on the coast of Belgium 
and France, including Fécamp and Wimereux, received their regular 
visits from R.A.F. bombers. Lorient was attacked for the second time. 
he attack on Hanau lasted nearly 4 hours, and resulted in large ex- 
plosions and fires which were believed to have caused the complete 
destruction of some of the factory buildings. An oil storage plant at 
Frankfurt was also bombed and explosions caused. The attack on Le 
Havre lasted 2 hours, and great damage was believed to have been 
done. The railway junction at Stendal, 65 miles west of Berlin, was 
bombed for the first time, and heavy attacks were also made on those 
at Hanover, Miinster, Hamm, Cologne, and Mannheim. The air bases 
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bombed included Magdeburg, Bassenheim, Mundter-Handorf, Texel, 
Eindhoven, and Eelde, south of Groningen. 

The German communiqué stated that reprisals were directed the 
previous day and night chiefly against London and also against 
Liverpool and ports in the south. Serious damage was done at Silver- 
town, Gravesend, and near Tilbury, as well as in the bend of the 
Thames and the East India docks. During the day several air combats 
developed over certain areas of London, which “‘were most successful 
from our point of view’’. Off the Scottish coast 2 merchant ships in a 
convoy were sunk by direct hits. In British night air attacks on Germany 
a few bombers which pushed their way as far as the outskirts of Berlin 
were forced to turn back by anti-aircraft fire without reaching the 
precincts of the capital. Bombs were dropped in West and South-West 
Germany without causing any damage worth mentioning. In a western 
town the residential quarters were attacked, and several persons who 
had not gone to shelters were either killed or injured. 


September 30 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy bombers 
were over many parts of the country during the night, the chief attacks 
being on London, the Home Counties, and Merseyside. In London a 
number of fires were started, one of them, in the City, of a serious 
character, but it was now under control. Houses were destroyed in a 
number of residential districts and some people killed. On Merseyside 
several large fires were started and commercial premises damaged. 
In the Home Counties the attacks were heaviest in the south and west 
of London, but the damage, though widespread, was not heavy, and 
casualties were not numerous. 

A second bulletin reported 4 large scale attacks on the south and 
south-east areas between dawn and the early afternoon. In the first 
two, aircraft penetrated some 40 miles inland from Dover, but none 
reached London. Bombs were dropped at Bexhill, Hastings, and other 
places, and some fatal casualties caused. The third attack was over the 
Dorset coast, where the enemy were engaged and few penetrated 
inland. No reports of bombs had been received. The fourth attack was 
made by about 180 machines flying over Dungeness, but they were 
engaged and broken up before they could reach London. A few got 
through to the western suburbs and dropped bombs, causing damage 
and casualties. An evening bulletin reported a fifth attack late in the 
afternoon across the coasts of Kent, Sussex, and Dorset. A few bombs 
were dropped in Dorset and on a town in the Thames Valley, and 
damage and casualties were reported. Elsewhere damage was slight. 
An isolated attack on a town in Suffolk resulted in houses being 
damaged, but the casualties were few. During the day 47 enemy 
machines were destroyed, and 22 British fighters were lost, but the 
pilots of 12 were saved. 

An artillery duel took place across the Straits of Dover. 

The operations over Germany during the night included further 
attacks on the oil refineries at Magdeburg and Hanover, a factory at 
Kamen, the aluminium works at Bitterfeld, the gas works at Stutt- 
gart, the railway at Ehrang, Mannheim, Soest, and Coblenz, goods 
yards at Osnabriick, Hamm, and Cologne, a power station near Brussels, 
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and aerodromes at Gifhorn, Dessau, Evere, Aschersleben, and Schipol. 
Other formations bombed the Fokker aircraft factory near Amsterdam, 
where many fires and explosions were seen, the ports at Ostend, Flush- 
ing, Calais, Boulogne, and Lorient, and gun positions at Cape Gris Nez. 
Three machines failed to return. During the day 2 Blenheim bombers 
shot down 2 enemy bombers over the North Sea. 

The German communiqué reported the continuation of reprisals, 
mainly against London and Liverpool, which were bombed by close 
formations and by single aircraft. Great destruction and vast fires 
were caused. Several harbours in the south were also attacked, and, 
in the north, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Leith. In the Midlands an 
}important arms works was attacked by dive bombers and great 
destruction caused by a direct hit. During the previous night single 
British ‘planes reached Brandenburg, but did not succeed in penetrating 
to Berlin. Bombs were dropped in places in the west, but no military 
damage done. Damage to property was insignificant, but there were 
many casualties among the population. 


2. Against Italy 


September 17 

fhe R.A.F. in Cairo reported activity in the Western Desert and 
the shooting down of 6 enemy bombers for certain, and 3 more probably. 
One machine failed to return. On the night of Sept. 14 a large transport 
column was attacked near Buq-Buq, and numerous petrol fires started. 
On Sept. 16 a motor column moving east of Buq-Buq was bombed and 
hit, many fires being started. 

The Italian communiqué reported severe fighting the previous day 
near Sidi Barrani, which was continuing amidst clouds of sand. 
Symptoms of an impending break-up in the British deployment were 
noticed. 


September 18 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported that during the night the enemy had been 
consolidating their position in and round Sidi Barrani, where they had 
been heavily and successfully bombed. The R.A.F., British artillery, 
and light mobile motor patrols all made sustained attacks on the 
enemy forces as they poured into Sidi Barrani, and caused enormous 
damage. Malta was raided the previous day, and minor damage done. 
Two raiders were destroyed. Aden was also attacked, but no damage 
or casualties caused. 

The Italian communiqué announced the occupation of Sidi Barrani, 
alter the smashing of the stubborn enemy resistance at all points. 
The Air Force played their part, and 5 enemy ‘planes were shot down 
in flames. Four Italian machines failed to return. 

Dive bombers attacked the Mikaba airport at Malta, causing fires 
and heavy damage and destroying 3 aircraft on the ground. Enemy 
fighters attempted to attack the dive-bombers, which counter-attacked 
and shot 2 down. Two Italian machines failed to return. In the Sudan 
bombers attacked Boma, setting fire to a camp. Benghasi and Derna 
were raided at night, and at the former a torpedo boat and a barge 
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were sunk and a few fires started. At Derna a vessel was slightly 


damaged. Raids on Assab, Massawa, and Asmara caused no damage. 
At Diredawa a hotel was slightly damaged and one man wounded. 


September 19 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a highly successful attack on the 
Dodecanese Islands, starting fires at Maritza (Rhodes) and causing 
explosions and fires at Calato. At Portolago Bay (Leros) the fuel store 
was hit, and fire spread along the coast for over a mile. There was also 
a direct hit on the power station. All the machines returned safely. 

Continuous raids were made on enemy positions in Libya and Egypt, 
including Tobruk, Derna, Bomba, and Bardia. Between Sollum and 
Sidi Barrani a large concentration of motor transport was set on fire, 
and at El Tmimi 50 aeroplanes on the ground were attacked and severe 
damage caused. One machine failed to return. R.A.F. bombers also 
raided Kassala 3 times, and Assab and Diredawa, where fires were 
observed. 

The South African Air Force raided Mogadishu on Sept. 17 for the 
6th time, and hit the hangars, starting many fires. It also attacked 
Javello, destroying an enemy bomber and damaging hangars and 
buildings. 

The Admiralty in London announced that an initial report from the 
C.-in-C. Mediterranean indicated that naval units continued to harry 
the northern flank of the Italian advance in Egypt, and on Sept. 17 had 
shelled the road to Sollum at chose range. Other units attacked Sidi 
Barrani. Benghasi was bombed by the Fleet Air Arm on Sept. 16, a 
merchant ship set on fire and a destroyer probably sunk. Naval operations 
had also been carried out in other areas, but no enemy naval forces 
could be located. In the North-Eastern Mediterranean a convoy with 
its escort was several times unsuccessfully attacked by Italian air- 
craft. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy naval units started to 
bombard the forces on the coastal zone between Bardia and Sidi 
Barrani, but the Air Force intervened, bombed the warships, forced 
them to break off the action, and put them to flight. A 10,000 ton cruiser 
was hit by an aerial torpedo and seriously damaged. The Air Force 
also bombed intensely enemy columns and mechanized units, which 
were in flight, and the fortifications of Matruh. Enemy raids on Tobruk 
Bomba, and Benghasi caused limited damage and losses. Two British 
*planes were shot down and 3 more probably. Rhodes and Leros were 
also raided, and bombs dropped in a disorderly fashion. Many fires 
were started, and one house damaged, but there were no casualties. 
One raider was shot down. In East Africa raids were made on Kassala 
Assab, Javello, Mogadishu, Diredawa, Zeila, and Mersa Taclai. 
Damage was insignificant and only 7 people were killed. Italian air- 
craft bombed a large ship at Aden. 


September 20 
The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that on the previous night a formation 
of bombers had successfully attacked shipping at Benghasi and set 
3 vessels on fire. Near Sidi Barrani a concentration of enemy transport 
was bombed for 4 hours. Diredawa aerodrome was also attacked and 
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fires started in a hangar. Aden was raided at night, but there were no 
casualties and the enemy were driven off by anti-aircraft fire. 

The Italian communiqué stated that a reconnaissance 'plane had sunk 
, British submarine. British raids on Derna, Bomba, Tobruk, and 
Sollum caused one dead and slight material damage. At Sidi Barrani 
a British ‘plane was brought down, and it had been ascertained that in 
the actions the day before 7 enemy machines were destroyed. In East 
Africa enemy troop camps at Wadi Husu, near Galabat, were bombed. 
During raids on Kassala an enemy ‘plane was shot down, and raids on 
Diredawa, Javello, and Mogadishu caused slight damage and no 
casualties. 


September 21 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a raid on Menastri aerodrome in the 
Western Desert, where considerable damage was done, and at Sidi 
Barrani, where damage was caused to motor transport. In East 
\frica Diredawa and Berbera were successfully bombed, and Dura 
aerodrome was attacked twice, explosions being caused in the work- 
shops. A post at Mersa Taclai, in Eritrea, was also bombed and severely 
damaged. The enemy raided Matruh, slight damage resulting. One 
raider was brought down. 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported no change in the situation in Egypt. 

The Italian communiqué declared that during the previous days the 
British had bombed hospitals at Bardia, Tobruk and Derna, and during 
the night had violently attacked Benghasi, without hitting any military 
objective. Civilian property was damaged, however, and 3 people killed 
and 27 wounded. As a reprisal an immediate attack was made on 


Matruh, where railway plants, dumps, and fortifications were bombed 
intensely and grave damage caused. All the ‘planes returned. In 
East Africa on the Sudan frontier, after a fight between Italian and 
enemy patrols, the British left behind 30 dead and 3 wounded. Aden 
was raided, and 2 steamers were bombed in the Red Sea. 


September 22 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported another raid on Alexandria the previous 
day, causing negligible damage and very few casualties; also a raid 
on Haifa, where bombs fell in various quarters of the town, damaging, 
among other buildings, the principal mosque and the Moslem cemetery. 
Thirty-two people were killed and 85 injured, all of them Arabs. Two 
of the raiders were believed to have been hit. 

Alexandria was again attacked during the morning, but no damage 
was done. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that the last raid on Matruh had 
iad very important results, the targets being hit and destroyed, and 
many fires observed. “Showing panic’, it said, ‘‘the enemy fighters did 
not try to oppose the Italian formation.’’ East of Matruh the airfields 
of Maaten Bugush and El] Daba were bombed; also the railway station 
and barracks at the latter place. The naval base at Alexandria was 
also violently bombed, one ship receiving a direct hit from a bomb of 
the heavier type. Haifa was also attacked and a large petrol tank 
and the new refinery hit, starting large fires. All the planes in these 
various operations returned to their bases. In the Red Sea an enemy 
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convoy was bombed, and 2 merchant ships hit. Bombs dropped on 
Sidi Barrani, Tobruk, and Derna did no notable damage. 

The British carried out raids in Somaliland. The village of Burgava, 
near Kisimayo, was repeatedly bombed, and 2 people wounded. 
Bombs were also dropped on landing fields south-west of Kisimayo 
and at Berbera. An attack on Massawa caused no damage or casualties. 
One British ’plane was shot down, and another probably. 


September 23 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported that there had been no change in the 
situation in the Western Desert. Alexandria, Sidi Haneish, and Matruh 
were raided, but damage was negligible and there were only 2 casualties, 
Morphou Bay in Cyprus was also raided, but there was no damage 
The R.A.F. in Cairo stated that Benghasi was bombed on the night of 
Sept. 21, and a ship and warehouses hit and fires started. On Sept. 22 
Menastir aerodrome and a transport concentration near Sidi Barrani 
were bombed and direct hits on lorries observed. In East Africa tly 
aerodromes at Mai Adaga and Gura were attacked, while the South 
African Air Force bombed El] Katulo and Dimo. 

Two enemy raids on Aden did no damage, and one on Malta resulted 
in damage to 10 houses in a village. 

A naval communiqué issued in Alexandria reported the shelling of the 
Sidi Barrani area by naval units the previous morning, with good 
results. A Nairobi communiqué reported a successful air attack on 
Birikau, in Somaliland, where fires were started. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that the British cruiser torpedoed 
on Sept. 19 had since sunk, and that in the raid on Haifa on Sept. 21 
fierce and extensive fires had been started in the oil centre. In a raid 
on Mikaba airport, Malta, a store was hit, starting a great fire, and “‘the 
British fighters avoided all contact with our machines’. British raids 
on Benghasi and Bardia caused no damage or victims except to various 
private houses at the former place. A British 4-engined aircraft was 
destroyed off the Libyan coast. Matruh was again bombed with 
positive results, all the aircraft returning, and a night raid was also 
carried out on Aden harbour works. 

Bombs were dropped on Gura, Kassala, and near Asmara, killing 
2 natives. Only slight damage was caused. An empty Italian cargo 
ship was sunk by a British submarine in the South Pyrenean Sea. 


September 24 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported raids on Menastir aerodrome on thi 
two previous days, in which explosions were seen among the aircraft 
and fires started. Two raids were also made on Tobruk the previous 
day, and bombs seen to burst among harbour buildings and on thi 
jetty. Zula, in Eritrea, was attacked on the night of Sept. 21, ands 
fires started, and Mai Adaga aerodrome on Sept. 23, direct hits being 
scored on buildings and on aircraft on the ground. The South African 
Air Force bombed Sciasciamanna on Sept. 22 and destroyed a ‘plan 
on the ground. 

The Italian communiqué stated that Matruh had again been bombed 
with success, and that British raids on Tobruk and Bardia caused 
limited damage and no casualties. Italian bombers attacked Port 
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Sudan, causing serious damage to 10 aircraft on the ground, and also 
bombed the aerodrome at Aden. British bombing of Gura, Diredawa, 
Adingri, and Sciasciamanna caused slight damage and wounded one 
person. 

September 25 

The British communiqués stated that there was nothing of importance 
to report. 

The Italian communiqué reported another raid on Tobruk, in which 
houses and hospitals and an empty ship in the harbour were hit. 
One British ‘plane was shot down. The Kufra oasis, in Libya, was also 
bombed, and slight damage caused. In East Africa Italian aircraft 
bombed the aerodrome and fort at Bura, the fort and troops near 
Wajir, and enemy detachments north of Gallabat. A British ‘plane 
bombed Diredawa without doing any damage. 


September 26 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that Tobruk had been bombed the 
previous day and direct hits scored on barracks, wharf buildings, 
and motor transport, starting a large fire. All the aircraft returned 
safely. Raids were also made on Assab, Macacca, Berbera, and Metem- 
ma, aircraft on the ground at the last-named being hit and large fires 
started. Malta was attacked the previous day by raiders, one of which 
was shot down by British fighters, while 2 others were believed to be 
severely damaged. 

A naval communiqué issued in Alexandria stated that the enemy 
at Sidi Barrani had been shelled the previous day, and a large fire 
started, followed by a series of explosions. 

The Italian communiqué reported a night bombing of the aerodrome 
at El Daba, 80 miles west of Alexandria. Tobruk was again raided, 
but the attack was impeded by the intervention of the land and naval 
anti-aircraft guns, and fighters intervened to stop the raiders from 
returning to their bases. Four were shot down. Some private buildings 
and a hospital were damaged, and 5 people killed. Sidi Barrani was 
shelled by naval units which hit a lorry and killed one person. One 
Italian machine did not return from an armed reconnaissance over 
Malta, and over Aden a reconnaissance ’plane was attacked by British 
fighters. It destroyed one and then returned to its base. The British 
defence position at Otrib, Sudan, was bombed, and north of Omager 
Italian patrols put British forces to flight. Enemy raids on Gura and 
Adigalla, in Kenya, on Gallabat, on the Sudan-Abyssinian border, and 
on Magi wounded a few natives and killed 2. An Italian torpedo-boat 
destroyer was sunk by a British submarine in the Ionian Sea. Most of 
the crew were saved. 

September 27 

_A Nairobi communiqué reported successful attacks on Maji, Abys- 
‘inia, by the South African Air Force on Sept. 25, in which direct hits 
were scored on the aerodrome and a large fire started. All the machines 
returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported another raid on Haifa, where the 
oil reservoirs, military stores, factories, railways, and port facilities 
were hit, the latter including the submarine base, which ‘‘was especially 
ut’. In East Africa a troop camp around Amadi, north-west of Galla- 
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bat, was bombed; also enemy detachments on the river bank at Atbara. 
A British raid on Sollum wounded one man, and raids on Berbera, 
Jijiga, Agordat, and Gura caused only 2 wounded and very slight 
damage. At Mesermah 6 people were killed and 27 injured, mostly 
native civilians. Two enemy ’planes were destroyed. 


September 28 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that an attack had been made 
the day before, for the first time, on the Jerabub oasis, and on a motor 
transport concentration 25 miles to the north. At both places fires 
were caused. Two raids were also made on Sollum the previous day 
and 3 machines on the aerodrome there were destroyed. Assab was 
also attacked from the Sudan. The South African Air Force bombed 
Maji on Sept. 25, hitting military buildings and an aerodrome and 
starting a large fire. All the aircraft returned safely. Luga aerodrome, 
in Malta, was attacked and slight damage done. Two of the raiders 
were shot down by British fighters without loss. An enemy raid on 
Bura the previous day did no military damage and caused no casualties. 

The Italian communiqué stated that Malta had again been attacked 
and Mikaba and Halfar aerodromes bombed. Two British machines 
were hit and “‘presumably shot down’’. In North Africa British raids 
on Jerabub and Gard el Gran killed 2 natives and wounded 5 Italians. 
Italian fighters rushed to the attack and shot down 2 of the raiders. 
Attempted enemy raids by mechanized detachments in the Kassala 
region were beaten off with losses by the Italian batteries. A British 
‘plane crashed near the island of Lampedusa. 


September 29 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported night attacks on a lorry convoy near 
Bardia, and on mechanical transport south-west of Sidi Barrani. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy raids on Derna, Bardia, 
Sollum, and Jerabub had not achieved any results; only one person 
was wounded and one lorry damaged. Italian machines bombed the 
wireless station at Wadi Usuf, north-west of Gallabat, and machine- 
gunned and bombed a motorized column and anti-aircraft positions. 
British raids on Assab, Dessie, and Kombolcia caused no real damage. 
One Blackshirt was wounded. A raid on a place just south of Maji 
also caused no casualties and insignificant damage. 


September 30 

A Nairobi communiqué reported a successful raid by the South 
African Air Force on Birikau, in Somaliland, on Sept. 28, for the third 
time. Direct hits were scored on the administrative buildings. 

The Italian communiqué reported the destruction of a British sub- 
marine in the Eastern Mediterranean after it had sunk a 7(0-ton 
Italian cargo ship. Aircraft attacked a British naval squadron nea! 
the Egyptian coast, and one Italian and 3 British machines which took 
off from an aircraft carrier were shot down. Another Italian formation 
hit a battleship astern with a torpedo, and caused it to stop. Haila 
was again bombed, and a British fighter which attacked the Italian 
aircraft was shot down. British raids on Gura, Assab, and other places 
resulted in one native being wounded. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRALIA 

Sept. 17.—The Government decided to send to London, as a special 

sift from the Government £A50,000 for the relief of air raid victims. 
The Victoria Fund reached £A135,000; the New South Wales Fund, 
£470,000; the Queensland Fund, £A40,000; and the South Australian, 
£423,000. 
* Sept. 20.—The Lord Mayor of Sydney sent to London £32,000 as a 
first instalment from New South Wales towards the London Fund for 
the Relief of Air Raid Victims. In anappealto the electorate Mr. Menzies 
said he had a vision of Australia becoming a great arsenal for the 
Empire, producing for herself and for forces abroad tanks, guns of all 
kinds, mortars, bombs, transport, aircraft, etc.—a mighty achievement 
from small beginnings. 

The battle for London, he emphasized, was the first battle for 
\ustralia. There were not 5 or 6 separate British nations, but one 
British people, standing or falling as one. 

Sept. 21.—The General Election was held, and resulted in the 
United Australia Party securing 25 seats: the Country Party, 14; 
Labour, 31; Non-Communist Labour, 3; and Independents, 1. In the 
Senate Labour had 17 seats; the United Australia Party, 16; and the 
Country Party, 3. 

Sept. 24.—The funds raised in the country for the London Relief of 
Air Raid Victims reached a total of nearly £A447,000. 

Mr. Menzies announced that the War Cabinet had decided to increase 
the strength of the A.I.F. by the formation of a 9th Division. This did 
not affect the raising of the home force to 250,000. 

It was understood that the Government had been advised by the 
British Government not to accept a proposal of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to exchange copra for oil, as the exchange might lead to the 
copra reaching Germany or Italy through neutral countries. (The 
Axis countries needed copra for its fats, and Mexico had bought none 
from Australia before the war.) 

The Government decided to give financial aid to the Papuan and 
New Guinea copra growers till markets could be found, and were 
understood to be devising a scheme for the control of the whole 
industry. 


BARBADOS 
Sept. 30.—The people of the island sent £1,000 to London for the 
relief of air-raid victims. 


BASUTOLAND 

Sept. 17.—The War Fund reached a total of £20,000, of which over 
half was contributed by the Basutos, who numbered little more than 
500,000. 


BELGIUM 
Sept. 17.—Reports from German sources stated that the Government 
had been officially dissolved at Vichy. It was announced in London 
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that the Minister of Finance and the Colonial Minister were in residence 
there, assuring the existence of the Government with full powers. 

Sept. 23.—It was learnt that the German authorities had tightened 
up the black-out and ordered the suspension of all movement in the 
streets, even in day time, whenever the firing of anti-aircraft guns was 
heard. Gunfire was to serve as the “Alert’’ signal, and normal move- 
ment might be resumed 5 minutes after it had ceased. 


BERMUDA 
Sept. 17.—The War Fund Appeal forwarded to London its second 
contribution, amounting to £10,000 for the purchase of 2 Spitfires. 


BULGARIA 

Sept. 21.—Troops entered the Southern Dobruja at 16 points, and 
by the evening the whole of the first zone of occupation had been taken 
over. The Rumanian troops were stated to have withdrawn in an 
orderly fashion. 

The Sobranje met in extraordinary session to approve the Craiova 
Agreement with Rumania and to vote a supplementary credit of {2 
million for expenses of the occupation and administration of the 
territory. 

The Prime Minister and the Speaker both said they owed thanks to 
Germany and Italy for their help, and Dr. Filoff referred to the coun- 
try’s aspirations for an outlet to the Aegean. The Craiova Agreement 
was approved unanimously, but the Communist group of 12 Members 
telegraphed a protest, accusing the Government of pursuing a pro- 
German policy, “which will lead Bulgaria to disaster, as it did in 1915”. 


BURMA 
Sept. 23.—A goodwill mission from Thailand arrived in Rangoon. 
Sept. 25.—A further sum of £10,000 was cabled te London for fighter 
aircraft, making £140,000 sent to date. In addition £6,000 had been 
sent for air-raid relief. 


CANADA 

Sept. 20.—The Navy Minister announced that Canada was taking 
over 6 of the U.S. destroyers already in Canadian waters. 

Sept. 21.—The lists for the $300 million War Loan were closed with 
“a probable over-subscription’’. 

The Federal Cabinet passed an Order in Council providing for the 
continuation of summer-time throughout the winter, to conserve 
electric energy. 

Sept. 23.—The Bank of Canada announced that the War Loan had 
been over-subscribed by about $42,250,000. In addition, conversion 
subscriptions totalling $25,642,200 had been received. 

Sept. 26.—It was announced that the first group of Australian air- 
men to be trained under the Empire Air Scheme had landed on the 
west coast. 

The Navy Minister announced that the armed merchant cruiser 
Prince Robert had captured the German cargo ship Weser off Man- 
zanillo. 
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CHINA 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

Sept. 18.—On the anniversary of the Mukden incident General 
Chiang Kai-shek declared that despite the Japanese bombings China 
would never surrender. 

Sept. 23.—An official spokesman in Chungking, referring to Indo- 
China, said “‘ China has had plenty of time to prepare for this even- 
tuality. Our actions will proceed smoothly in accordance with a pre- 
arranged plan.” It was estimated in the capital that some 200,000 
Chinese troops were massed along the frontier. 

Sept. 25.—It was stated in Chungking that the Government had 

\ecided to proceed in accordance with their policy to carry out the 
~ measures already settled’ in connection with Indo-China, and would 
make full use of the militia in Yunnan to assist the regular forces if 
fighting spread to that province. 

The press condemned the ‘‘defeatist attitude of Vichy’’ for France’s 
betrayal of China, and said it was certain that if Germany joined Italy 
in approval of Japan’s action Japan would “concentrate on driving out 
the white man from Asia’’. 

Sept. 26.—The Army spokesman in Chungking said that minor 
clashes were taking place with Japanese troops on the border of Indo- 
China, where the Chinese were attacking the rear of the forces moving 
into French territory. In reply to questions he said China was not 
at present contemplating breaking off relations with the Vichy 
Government. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


_ SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 
Sept: 17.—Chungking was raided by four groups of Japanese ‘planes 
which were met by heavy anti-aircraft fire. 


SOUTH CHINA 

Sept. 19.—Orders were issued from Chungking for the evacuation of 
Government offices and schools from Yunnan, and for the removal of 
the population of Kunming to the countryside. The rails were removed 
for 50 miles along the railway in Yunnan from the Indo-Chinese 
frontier. 

Sept. 27.—The Chinese military authorities declared martial law 
along the border of Indo-China. Chinese forces occupied Fancheng, 
on the Kwangtung coast and on the highway to Nanning, in spite of 
a Japanese counter-attack. 

Sept. 30.—Kunming was bombed by Japanese aircraft, believed to 
have come from Indo-China, and several buildings were destroyed, 
including a Soviet hospital, a church, a hotel, and a mission. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 
_ Sept. 23.—The British steamer Marie Moller reported on arrival at 
Shanghai that she had been hit by a shell from a Japanese warship at 
Haimen on Sept. 20. The Japanese boarded her, but afterwards 
expressed regrets. 
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The British naval authorities in Shanghai made representations to 
the local Japanese authorities and asked for immediate inquiries jp 
respect of 3 other Moller ships which had recently been detained. 

Sept. 28.—A sailor of the U.S.S. Augusta was reported to have been 
maltreated and detained by Japanese gendarmes in the Settlement 
at Shanghai. 

Sept. 30.—The U.S. Naval C.-in-C., Admiral Hart, conferred with 
the U.S. Consul-General and the Commander of the U.S. Marines on 
the problems of Shanghai. 

The Wang Ching-wei Administration in Nanking was understood to 
have ‘formally advised” the British Ambassador that it could not 
prolong the lease of Liukung Island, off Weichaiwei (expiring that day) 
which the Chungking Government had extended for 10 years. 

The Chinese press in Nanking stated that the new pact was directed 
against Russia as well as Great Britain and America. The chief paper 
of the Wang Ching-wei régime declared that it contained certain 
provisions which restricted Russia’s action. Under pressure of the 
new alliance Russia was no longer a free agent and must act in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the three Powers. 


CYPRUS 
Sept. 22.—Morphou town and the area round the bay were raided 
by Italian aircraft, but all the bombs fell in the sea. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
Sept. 19.—Decision as to Customs union with Germany. (See 
Germany.) 


DENMARK : 

Sept. 18.—Reports from outside the country stated that during the 
week ending Sept. 21 Germany was taking over from Denmark 17,(0) 
sheep and over 11,000 head of cattle. 

Sept. 26.—Copenhagen celebrated the King’s 70th birthday by 
acclaiming him when he rode through the streets, and some 80,(00 
people cheered him when he appeared on the balcony of the Palace. 
His Majesty was presented with a national subscription fund amounting 
to 2} million kroner, and he made a speech of thanks in which he 
reminded the people of the necessity of standing together “‘in these 
heavy times”, to maintain their Denmark. Later he drove in state 
through the capital. 


EGYPT 

Sept. 20.—The Speaker of the Chamber, speaking at Mansurali, 
said that to leave the defence of their country to Great Britain would 
be incompatible with Egypt’s dignity and past glory. Egyptians must 
as one man defend their independence, ‘‘regardless of whether we are 
fully prepared militarily or not’, and drive the enemy from thei! 
territories. “If we are weak,” he went on, “we must make strength 
out of our weakness and stand alongside our ally, who is ready and 


willing to give us every help. Fortunately, we have a strong ally with : 


a mighty Fleet and a mighty Air Force, which have gained the praise 
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of the whole world. They have proved themselves able to stop the 
enemy and frustrate his efforts against their country. Here in Egypt 
they are also able to stand in his path.”’ 

Sept. 21.—The Cabinet decided to increase the strength of the army 
immediately by 5,000 men. 

Sept. 22.—The four Saadist Ministers resigned, as a protest against 
the failure of the Government to declare war on Italy. They were the 
Ministers of Finance, Communications, Commerce and Industry, and 
Minister without Portfolio. 

Sept. 23.—Some 7,000 Italians in Cairo were detained for internment, 
ind round-ups took place throughout the country. 

fhe press published a joint letter to the Premier from the 4 Ministers, 
who stated that they had urged the adoption of a policy—recently 
endorsed by both Houses—clearly necessitating the defence of Egypt 
if the enemy advanced on her soil. “We are well aware,” they said, 
“of the dangers to which Egypt is exposed . . . but consider that it is 
better for her honour and independence to bear such calamities than 
to bear the shame of the cowardice and humiliation of her reliance on 
others to defend her soil’. 

Sept. 24.—The Grand Senussi, head of the Libyan tribe, issued a call 
for a holy war against Italy, and was reported to have said, “‘I know 
the desert; I know the Italians cannot succeed in invading Egypt. 
3ut we must drive them out.” 

Sept. 25.—Al Misri reported that strong feeling was being shown 
in Syria against the Italians of the Armistice Commission. 


FINLAND 


Sept. 25.—Swedish reports stated that the Government had agreed 
to a German request to allow soldiers on leave and material to pass 
through Finnish territory to and from northern Norway. 

The British Minister in Helsingfors received instructions to protest 
strongly against the Government’s compliance with the German 
request as a Clear breach of neutrality and of international law. 


FRANCE 

Sept. 17.—Reports from American sources stated that M. Blum had 
been interned ‘‘as a measure of public safety’, according to an 
announcement at Vichy. 

General Catroux in London. (See Great Britain.) 

Reports were current in Vichy that British aircraft, diving to within 
200 feet of their targets, had maintained a continuous attack for 24 
hours on shipping at Havre, Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, and Ostend, 
and had sunk many hundred small vessels, an oil tanker, and 2 munition 
supply ships. 
| Sept. 18.—It was announced at Vichy that Air Marshal Tetu had 

been appointed Vice-Governor of Equatorial Africa, to succeed General 
Husson, who had been placed under detention at Brazzaville by 
General de Larminat. 

The dismissal was announced of 13 Prefects. 

Sept. 19.—It was announced that the Air Force of the Free French 
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Forces was taking part in the operations in East Africa; also that 
General Eon, former commander of the Zouaves at Casablanca, had 
joined General de Gaulle in London. 

The Public Prosecutor at Riom requested the indictment of \. 
Daladier and General Gamelin, and the indictment i absentia of M. 
Cot and M. Guy La Chambre. 

Surrender of Governor of New Caledonia to nominee of General 
de Gaulle and appointment of a new Governor. (See New Caledonia.) 

Sept. 20.—M. Baudouin was reported to have said, with regard to 
Indo-China, that France was compelled to give a realistic answer to 
Japan because the United States could not promise more than a verbal 
protest if Indo-China were attacked. 

Sept. 21.—General de Gaulle issued a communiqué, in London, 
announcing that volunteers had undertaken long and _ hazardous 
journeys to fight for Free France, and that “‘this movement for the 
freedom of France and Europe—in reality a world-wide crusade—has 
attained such proportions that Free France from now on can assur 
her allies of efficient support in the struggle to come in Egypt. Troops 
of the Free French Army and Air Force have already been in battle 
against the Italian forces’. 

Speaking at Metz the Gauleiter of Lorraine said a transfer of popu- 
lations would be inevitable. The small section of French-speaking Ger- 
mans in Lorraine would be as much at home in the Reich with the same 
duties and rights as any other German citizens. Their only sacrifice 
would consist in helping to abolish the language frontier. 

The Havas Agency, referring to the work of the Armistice Commis- 
sion at Wiesbaden, said: ‘‘Relations with the Germans are extremely 
correct, and the keynote is one of cold courtesy. The French delegates 
have no relations with the German delegates outside their work. The 
machinery is for the Germans to submit precise demands of a technical 
order in writing. The French reply by the same means. There are no 
verbal discussions.”’ 

It was learnt that the Vichy Government had decreed that all 
arable land which had been abandoned more than 2 years must be 
placed under cultivation immediately. Owners who had abandoned 
the land were given one month in which to return to their farms. 

Sept. 22.—New rationing regulations came into force throughout 
the country. Rations of rice were fixed at 100 grammes monthly for 
children, and adults were allowed 100 grammes of fats and 50 grammes 
of cheese weekly. 

The country was required to deliver to the Army of occupation all 
the bread and part of the meat needed, on the ground that the Germans 
also had to feed the French war prisoners. The Government explained 
that the alternative to rationing would have been a general rise 1 
prices, and issued a warning that severe penalties would be imposed fot 
contravention of the regulations. The Government suspended 
the Municipal Councils of Lyons, Toulouse, Marseilles, Vienne, anc 
Montlucon, replacing them by delegations of 5 to 7 members, fully 
empowered to conduct the administration on authoritarian lines. 

Many prefects were reported to be resisting passively by simply 
failing to carry out the Government’s instructions. 

Sept. 23.—A decree was published providing for substantial reduc 
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tions in the Customs duties paid on German produce imported into 
France and the French Colonies. 

A broadcast from Lyons announced that General de Gaulle had sent an 
ultimatum to the authorities at Dakar, and that, as it was rejected, the 
British squadron had opened fire. “One might have thought,”’ it went 
on, “that the ex-General had transferred himself to British pay only 
to continue the struggle against our former enemies. The facts show 
that it was nothing of the kind. The ex-General is now beginning to 
fight his own compatriots. Those who were hesitating to regard him 
as a traitor now have their eyes open.”’ 

An official announcement at Vichy stated that the Cabinet were 
studying the dispatches from Dakar, declaring that ‘‘the action there 
is worse than that at Oran because there is no warship at Dakar’. It 
was added that there was no danger that Dakar should become German 
or be used against England. 

The Government also declared that they had decided to defend 
their colonies against any attack, and had ordered the strongest 
possible military action against the British Fleet to preserve Senegal. 
Dakar was an open town, with no important land defences, and it was 
thus difficult to reply to the British guns, whose shells were falling in 
the town and port, causing the natives to flee. 

In a statement on the earlier phases of the events in West Africa 
the Vichy authorities said that 3 of the warships transferred from 
' Toulon left on Sept. 19 for Libreville, on the coast of Gabun, the base 
of General de Gaulle’s dissident movement in the Congo valley. British 
warships intercepted them and obliged them to return to Dakar. 

Statement regarding resistance to Japan by the Ambassador to 
Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

An official statement at Vichy declared that “With a view to con- 
tributing towards a new order in East Asia and a solution of the China 
| question negotiations on fundamental questions concerning French 
Indo-China were carried on in Tokyo last week in a friendly atmosphere 
... [The Japanese Government gave the French Government an 
assurance that it intended to respect the rights and interests of France 
in the Far East and, in particular, the territorial integrity of Indo- 
China and the sovereign rights of France over all parts of the Indo- 
Chinese union. On its part the French Government consented to grant 
the Japanese Government special facilities in Indo-China for the 
Imperial Army and Navy to pursue their operations.’’ A ‘‘satisfactory 
agreement’ was reached on Sept. 22. 

Sept. 24.—Marshal Pétain was reported, from American sources, to 
have telegraphed to the Governor-General of West Africa declaring 
that ‘France is following with emotion and confidence your resistance 
to mercenary treason and British aggression. Under your high 
authority Dakar is showing an example of courage, loyalty, and 
resolution. I congratulate you and express my entire confidence.” 

General de Gaulle’s communiqué re operations at Dakar. (See French 
West Africa.) 

Admiral Darlan, the Minister of Marine, announced that France 
had taken reprisals for “the British attack at Dakar’’, after having 
repulsed British attempts at landing and damaged ‘‘aggressor war- 
ships”. He denied strongly that Dakar had been threatened by any 
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Power, and said that “in trying to occupy this key to the South 
Atlantic the English were only following their own personal interests, 
Our firmness will stop them. This new British aggression is simply an 
attempt to reduce our families to famine, to ruin our unhappy country. 
and to dismember our Empire’’. 

A statement issued in Vichy after a Cabinet meeting declared that 
“the attack against Dakar is worse than the Oran murder as no war- 
ships were anchored at Dakar and there was no danger of the town 
being used by the Germans as a base for action against England’’. 

The Havas Agency published a statement by M. Baudouin 
emphasizing that there were no French forces at Dakar, but other 
press reports stated that 7 warships in the harbour took up the fight 
with the British. 

Sept. 25.—Statements by the Admiralty and the Lyons radio service 
regarding the incident at Dakar (see the Dakar Incident, page 1282). 

Sept. 26.—An official communiqué announced that Marshal Pétain 
had designated M. Laval as his successor as Chief of State, should any 
circumstance make the change necessary. 

The Council of Ministers decided to institute a Court-martial com- 
petent to pronounce judgment and inflict appropriate sentences on all 
traitors, including people guilty of speculating or profiteering. 

The Lyons wireless bulletin, referring to the withdrawal of General 
de Gaulle from Dakar, said, ‘“‘This time the hireling of London is 
dreaming of real conquest. But the French Empire is intact. Germany 
and Italy have bowed before its greatness and are respecting its unity.” 

A decree was published appointing General Huntziger C.-in-C. of the 
land forces. 

M. Dormoy, M. Vincent Auriol, and M. Moch, former Socialist 
Ministers, were interned in the Indre Department. 


FRENCH MOROCCO 

Sept. 17.—Reports reached Tangier and Ceuta that rioting had 
occurred at Casablanca and other towns, following clashes between 
the supporters of General de Gaulle and those of the Vichy Government. 

A scarcity of many foodstuffs was reported, especially of sugar and 
flour. 

The Gestapo was understood to be already at work in the country. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

Sept. 24.—General de Gaulle’s headquarters issued a communiqué 
announcing that “‘called to Dakar by numerous Frenchmen anxious to 
continue to fight at his side, General de Gaulle appeared with French 
soldiers and sailors before the fortress. The naval authorities at Dakar 
ordered fire to be opened on General de Gaulle’s emissaries, who had 
come without weapons in a motor-launch, flying the Tricolor and th: 
white flag of truce’. Two of the emissaries (one a grandson of Marsha! 
Foch) were seriously wounded. 

Later, the General having attempted to land his troops peacefully, 
fire was opened by the Dakar authorities on three French sloops, 
causing many casualties. The General, not wishing to be a party to4 
fight between Frenchmen, then withdrew his troops and ships. The 
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operations decided upon to prevent French West Africa from falling 
under German control were continuing. 

Reports from Vichy stated that a British landing had been attempted 
at Rufisque, after a bombardment in which nearly 100 people had been 
killed and over 400 wounded. It was stated authoritatively in London 
that there was no truth in them. 

Statement by Admiral Darlan. (See France.) 

According to French reports the submarine Persée was sunk off 
Dakar after scoring a hit on a British cruiser. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 

Sept. 25.—Reports from Trinidad stated that the commander of the 
cruiser Jeanne d’ Arc had taken over the administration of Guadeloupe, 
and that the mayors of the communes had passed a resolution of 
loyalty to Great Britain. 


GERMANY 

Sept. 17.—Hitler received Sefior Sufier in the presence of Ribbentrop. 

The official commentary of the Wilhelmstrasse stated that the 
Spanish Minister was welcomed as a sincere protagonist of a new type 
of European solidarity. Spain had adopted a new ideology. The so- 
called Republican régime had become entanged with the thesis of 
collective security and had allowed the country to become a kind of 
strategic object in the hands .of the Western Powers. 

Hitler also received the Italian Minister for the Colonies. 

The Vdlkischer Beobachter published an interview with the Spanish 
Minister, who said that Spain was only momentarily non-belligerent, 
and that General Franco personally would determine the moment when 
Spain would abandon her attitude of aloofness. 

It was stated in Berlin that guns of a secret design were shelling 
London from the French coast. 

Sept. 18.—The spokesman of the Wilhelmstrasse stated that Sefior 
Sufer had come to Germany as General Franco’s envoy, and the 
discussions were not therefore confined to matters of internal policy 
in the two countries but extended also to foreign political spheres. 

The Dienst aus Deutschland said Sefior Sufier’s visit coincided with 
the approaching culmination of the military settlement of the Axis 
Powers with Great Britain. The place of Spain in the new Europe was 
beyond question of all the greater importance for Germany and Italy 
inasmuch as Spain, after national resurgence, had taken up a position 
that left no doubt about her foreign political aims. 

The News Agency reported that reconnaissance aircraft sent to 
establish the effect of the previous night’s raid on London had 
confirmed that serious damage was done, whole blocks of houses 
in the East End having simply disappeared. 

Ribbentrop left Berlin for Rome. The National Zeitung said that 
his visit to Italy was primarily concerned with joint plans for the 
attack on Britain, declaring that ‘we shall see all the German and 
Italian forces united for a decisive blow. The irrevocable collapse 
of Britain brings to the immediate future the questions of a new 
order in Europe and the solution of the Mediterranean problem”’. 
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Reports from Swedish correspondents in Berlin stated that the 
Italian Colonial Minister’s visit to Germany was for the purpose of 
arranging the future of Africa with General von Epp, the Colonial 
Minister designate. It was rumoured that Italy was to receive Egypt 
and the whole of northern Africa, and Germany Central Africa, while 
South Africa, with the help of General Hertzog, would become a German 
Dominion. 

Sept. 19.—The Voélkischer Beobachter declared that “the British Isles 
must be hit with far more force and far less consideration than hitherto 
in order to protect the Continent for ever from the shameful deeds 
which are carried out under the British flag’, and the Bérsen Zeitung 
said “‘it should be realized in London that the case of London would 
have already been settled long ago if the German Air Force had not 
limited itself to attacking military objectives only’. 

The News Agency declared that during the night the R.A.F. had 
bombed an asylum at Bethel, near Bielefeld, in which “9 children were 
killed and 12 injured’’. In consequence of this the German ‘“‘counter- 
measures’’ on Great Britain would in future be harder still. 

It was learned that Himmler had ordered that all Poles in Germany 
should wear a yellow diamond badge bearing the letter P, to distin- 
guish them from the rest of the population. The Verein fiir das Deutsch- 
tum im Ausland issued a circular declaring that decent Poles did not 
exist, and no intercourse with them was therefore permissible. Cir- 
cumstances had necessitated the employment of Poles in the Reich 
for the duration of the war, but no German must ever forget that he 
was a member of the Herrenvolk. 

Declaration by the Government of Luxemburg of non-recognition of 
German acts. (See Luxemburg.) 

Reports from American sources stated that owing to air attacks on 
the Ruhr and Rhineland industrial areas they were providing only 
about 20 per cent of the country’s war material, instead of the 75 per 
cent they did in 1914-18. 

It was learned that a Customs and monetary union with Bohemia 
and Moravia would be established on Oct 1. All trade agreements would 
be concluded by Germany, and the National Bank in Prague would 
cease all international dealings. The Czech crown was to exist as 4 
parallel currency to the mark in the Protectorate till the end of the 
year, but to disappear at once as an international currency. For 
foreign trade purposes the mark would equal 11.72 crowns. 

Sept. 20.—The News Agency announced that Germans were now 
enlisting in the Italian armed forces. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter, referring to ‘“‘the children’s massacre of 
Bethel” said “England may be quite sure that the German Air Fore: 
will avenge this murder 100-fold. The English have obviously still not 
understood the Fiihrer’s warning in his last speech .. . Through the 
unmerited favour of heaven England has had her longed-for bad 
weather in the last few days, and this has spurred her on to fres) 
arrogance and a continuation of her murderous attacks on German 
civilians. The more terrible will be her awakening when she learns t00 
late that all that is happening to her now is only a prelude.”’ 

Sefior Sufier was taken to the Flanders coast to see some of the 
preparations for the attack on England. 
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The National Zeitung declared that “the new order of Europe will 
include the continent of Africa. Africa belongs to the Mediterranean, 
and European influences extending as far south as Cape Town have 
been the decisive factor in Africa’s development”’. 

The Deutsche Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to the discus- 
sions with Italy and Spain, said the war had now reached “‘a decisive 
phase’. While fighting Britain, Germany and Italy were well aware of 
their responsibility for the future of the Continent and of their mission 
to create a new order. Europe had now been almost freed from the 
bullying British domination; the Vienna award eliminated British 
influence from south-eastern Europe, and the time had now come to do 
away with similar intrigues in the Mediterranean—‘‘and in this connec- 
tion recent contacts with Spain have been very significant”. 

The new order would also influence the destinies of Africa, “where 
the British wars of conquest are still fresh in the memory’’, and the 
people of Egypt were also looking forward to their liberation from 
British rule. 

The Dienst aus Deutschland stated that relations between Germany, 
Italy, and Spain had to be brought to a good understanding, “especially 
as Spain is claiming Morocco and Gibraltar’. 

Sept. 21.—The Borsen Zeitung, referring to the attacks on England, 
said ‘From the Old Testament we learn that more than once on the 
command of God it was necessary to eradicate a whole generation. 
May it not be possible that we are now in an age of which the Bible 
speaks, in which it is necessary to bring about a cleansing of the 
yeoples?”’ 

The evening papers reported British raids during the night over the 
whole of Western Germany, from Bremen to Heidelberg, and stated 
that at Heidelberg 5 civilians were killed. 

The Stiirmer published a cartoon vilifying the Jews, as Bolshevists 
and destroyers of civilization. (This was the first press attack on 
Bolshevism since July, 1939). 

The News Agency announced that “in view of the _ illtreat- 
ment of German nationals in the Dutch East Indies the German 
authorities in Holland are compelled to take appropriate counter 
measures’. 

Sept. 22.—The wireless bulletins, referring to Sefior Sufier’s visit, 
said that the friendly relations with Spain ‘‘cannot justify prophecies 
of any kind as to impending important political events’”’. 

Sept. 23.—An official statement was issued in Berlin reading, 
“German naval and air units attack only armed merchantmen. That 
is our only answer to the British report, which is a brazen lie for 
squeezing the tear-glands of the world and contributing to bringing 
the United States into the war on the British side’’. 

An official in Berlin asserted that no German U-boat was operating 
600 miles from the British coast. 

The wireless bulletins declared that the announcement of the sinking 
of the liner carrying children to Canada 6 days afterwards was sus- 
picious, and one semi-official broadcast said that if the ship really was 
sunk the sinking could only be regarded as another “‘typical Churchill 
case’. The British Government alone were responsible for sending 
children into the danger zone. In many cases children had been taken 
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on board ships so that the vessels—even though actually auxiliary 
cruisers—might be described for propaganda purposes as children’s 
transport vessels. 

Sept. 24.—Publication in New York of memo. of alleged German war 
aims. (See U.S.A.) 

The Berlin paper Der Montag, commenting on the discussions in 
Rome, declared that the removal of England’s last remaining hot-bed 
of trouble-mongering—i.e. Greece—must naturally stand in the fore- 
ground of the new political measures planned in Rome. 

Ribbentrop sent a message to Ciano thanking him for his hospitality, 
and stating that “it was with great satisfaction that, by order of the 
Fiihrer, I was able to discuss with the Duce and yourself, just at this 
phase when England is being overpowered, the important question 
of the common political aim and the future shaping and safeguarding 
of our living space’. 

The spokesman of the Wilhelmstrasse, replying to press questions 
about the discussions in Rome, said, ‘“The war for a new European 
order has already been decided. New Europe is now on the march to 
final victory. The outlines of the new Europe are already visible.’ 

In Rome all questions important for the overthrow of England 
had been discussed; and no compromise on basic principles was now 
possible. The struggle against England was continuing on all fronts, 
with all available weapons, and “‘no fragment of the vast mosaic of 
the Fiihrer’s plan—not even the tiniest stone of it—escaped the con- 
sideration of the Axis Powers. If England’s ‘second’, impelled by capi- 
talistic motives, has the temerity to join in the fray against the new 
order, that will have only a theoretical significance.” 

The spokesman added that the discussions had also dealt with Greec: 
and her relations with Bulgaria and Albania, and said Germany and 
Italy were indignant at the aid alleged to have been given to a battered 
10,000 ton British cruiser, reported to have sought refuge in the 
Piraeus. Nothing was known of the official Greek denial of this report, 
he said, and Greece must once and for all be purged of British intrigues 
and guarantees. 

Sept. 25.—Hitler again received Sefor Sufer. The Ambassador to 
Russia arrived in Berlin to report. 

The National Zeitung, in an article on the sinking of the City o/ 
Benares, headed ‘‘New Athenia case’’, said, “For 4 weeks Duff Cooper 
had been trying to discover a specially effective bluff intended to excite 
world sympathy at the alleged barbarity of the German people . .. 
Cooper now declares that Germans bombed a vessel carrying children 
. .. The whole report bears the stamp of mendacity. The responsibility 
for the sinking is Cooper’s and Churchill’s alone.” 

The News Agency report in the wireless bulletins stated that the 
vessel was one of the Harriman .passenger ships taken over by the 
Admiralty and converted into auxiliary cruisers, and was every bi 
as much one as the Rawalpindi. Now they knew why Mr. Churchill hac 
concealed her name for 6 days. It went on, “If the ship was really 
torpedoed with the loss of 83 children then the murderer’s name ' 
Churchill.” 

Géring was reported to have issued an appeal to the public, owing t0 
the damage done in Berlin by the R.A.F., with the slogan: “To the 
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rescue the moment incendiary bombs fall.’’ The Angriff said that “if 
the same frightful marks had been left on military objectives we should 
not dispute the right of the British to strike as the conditions of 
modern war necessitate . . . Military objectives in Germany are neither 
so rare or so diminutive that they could not be found if looked for. 
But there is no pardoning intentional attacks on women, children, and 
the aged. The German people can hack to mincemeat any opponent 
when they want to. Now they do want to. The revenge the Germans 
will take on England will inspire fear for all future time.” 

Foreign press correspondents stated that little might be said regard- 
ing the raid on the night of Sept. 23, and a Spanish journalist said the 
location of the hits scored was a matter which concerned the military 
authorities, “who, as each day passes, press their finger more tightly 
on their lips’. 

Sept. 26.—Returns for the “‘total Reich indebtedness” as at the end 
of July were issued giving a figure of 59,160 million marks, as against 
56,360 million at the end of June. These figures omitted the short- 
term debts, which had not been published for some time. 

The Schwarze Korps, in an article entitled ‘“No False Dream of the 
Future’, said they needed colonies ‘‘to assure a living for the millions 
of German workers, not as supplementary territory where the workers 
might live. The work done in the colonies must aim at attaining the 
greatest advantages for the Fatherland with the least possible expendi- 
ture of man-power. No German farmer, craftsman, or colonist will be 
sent to the colonies; only German administrators, who will act as 
organizers of agriculture, industry, mining, transport, forestry, and 
commerce, serving as the Fatherland’s delegates and symbolizing the 
Reich sovereignty.” 

The purpose of the colonies was to supply the Reich with cheap raw 
materials. In Africa only natives could produce cheaply, and colonial 
administrators would therefore organize native production. Anyone 
with colonizing or pioneering instincts and faculties would find ample 
scope at home in laying the foundation of an improved new peasant 
stock, and “‘romantic dreams and yearnings can be satisfied in the 
Reich’s newly won European territories’’. 

Sept. 27.—A 10-year Pact between Germany, Italy, and Japan was 
signed in Berlin, by Article 3 of which the three Powers undertook to 
“assist one another with all political, economic, and military means, 
it one of the high contracting parties should be attacked by a Power 
not at present involved in the European war or in the Sino-Japanese 
conflict”. Article 1 stated that ‘(Japan recognizes and respects the 
leadership of Germany and Italy in the establishment of a new order 
in Europe,” and Article 2, that Germany and Italy adopted the same 
attitude towards Japan. Article 4 provided for the meeting without 
delay of joint technical commissions, and Article 5 stated that the three 
Powers “‘affirm that the aforesaid terms do not in any way affect the 
political status which exists at present as between each of the three 
contracting parties and Soviet Russia’’. 

Article 6 provided that the Pact came into force upon signature, and 
would remain in force for 10 years. 

_Ribbentrop read a Government statement which declared that ever 
since 1933 it had been the aim of the Reich ‘‘to obtain by means of 
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peaceful understanding those revisions which were necessary not only 
to eliminate the injustices of the Treaty of Versailles, but to serve 
to establish a new and permanent régime for the nations of Europe. 

“Germany felt herself entitled to a share of the goods of this earth 
and her claims did not entail any incursion into the vital rights of other 
nations, but, on the contrary, were characterized by extraordinary 
modesty. The determination of the German Government to assure to their 
people their rights of existence within a suitable living space coincided 
with that of other nations which had also been denied their rightfu! 
place in the world. But international warmongers had succeeded in 
plunging Europe into a new war which Germany had not desired 
A situation which had become impossible was now breaking down under 
the blows dealt by the nations which were attacked—great nations 
which now intended finally and definitely to secure equality of right; 
by virtue of the highest of all earthly rights. This struggle was therefore 
directed not against other nations, but against an international con 
spiracy which had already once before succeeded in plunging the world 
into bloody conflict. 

“The Pact I have just signed’, he went on, “‘constitutes a solemn 
affirmation of partnership in a changing world. The purpose of the 
Pact is to secure a new order of things in those parts of Europe at 
present engaged in war and to establish that new order under the 
common leadership of Germany and Italy; it secures also a new order 
in Greater Asia under the leadership of Japan. The Pact is not only 
based on friendship but on a community of interests of three nations 
striving for the same social ideals.” 

It was therefore directed exclusively against the warmongers and 
irresponsible elements in the world. which, against the true interest of 
the nations, sought to extend and prolong the war. It in no way 
affected the status and relations already existing between the con- 
tracting parties and Russia. 

It was, also, ‘‘a military alliance between three of the mightiest 
States of the world. It serves the cause of a just order of things, both 
in Europe and in Greater Asia. But its main purpose is to restore 
peace to the world as quickly as possible. Every State, therefore, which 
meets this bloc in the desire to make its own contribution to the 
restoration of peace will be sincerely and gratefully welcomed, and will 
be invited to co-operate in the political and economic reorganization 0! 
the world.” 

Count Ciano then made a statement in which he said the three 
countries had “‘‘encountered the same dark and stubborn forces, 
resisting their splendid work of establishing a new culture’. The 
solidarity between Italy and Japan was, he said, the expression of 
historic situation. The three Powers would present an insurmountable 
obstacle to. any attempt to extend the conflict, and their victory was 
the surest guarantee for a future of justice and universal peace. 

Sept. 28.—The Lokalanzeiger said of the Pact that “the common !oe 
is all political, economic, or spiritual resistance to a new order of the 
world, to new principles in international relations and to a peace whic! 
makes impossible the interference of notorious international circles 

Sept. 29.—The wireless bulletins, referring to the Axis Pact, stated 
that ‘Political circles in the Soviet Union who, of course, were 1 
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formed of the signing of the pact, note with particular attention the 
fact that it will in no way change the relations between the three 
Powers and the Soviet Union. On the contrary, the pact provides for 
a further development of these relations.”’ 

The Diplomatische-politische Korrespondenz stated that the three 
Powers recognized the limits of their spheres of influence and did not 
intend to interfere with the spheres of influence of other Powers. 
But it must be understood that they were determined to oppose any 
encroachments by Powers which had been excluded from those 
spheres. Not even allegedly humanitarian motives would justify action 
which would be contrary to the true interests of the areas concerned. 
rhe 250 million people welded together would know how to meet any 
attempts directed against them. 

Count Ciano left Berlin for Rome, after further conversations with 
Hitler and Ribbentrop. Sefior Sufier left for Munich, on his way to 
Rome. 

Sept. 30.—The Volkischer Beobachter, in a leading article, said the 
signing of the Pact had pushed all the other events of the war far into 
the background. It was a military pact “conceived by and concluded 
for peoples numbering 250 million’. The Morgenpost considered that 
London had been ‘‘confounded”’ by it. 

An official spokesman in Berlin stated that parents who wished to 
send their children out of the city would be permitted to do so. All 
residents of the capital were urged by the authorities to get respirators. 


GIBRALTAR 

Sept. 24.—An official communiqué reported that some 20 or more 
aircraft of French types, from a height of 20,000 ft., bombed Gibraltar, 
dropping about 100 bombs during a raid lasting over 4 hours. 
Casualties so far were 4 killed and 12 injured. One 'plane was shot down. 

Sept. 25.—About 100 aircraft, believed to be French, operating from 
Morocco again raided Gibraltar, and started fires. Two powder maga- 
zines were reported to have exploded. Several of the raiders were 
brought down. 

French official accounts of the raid on Sept. 24 stated that it was 
a reprisal for the attack on Dakar, and claimed that the battleship 
Renown was hit and obliged to leave port. 

Sept. 30.—Two French destroyers and a third destroyer escorting 
2 French merchantmen passed through the Straits into the Atlantic. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Sept. 17—Mr. Churchill’s speech in Parliament. (See Special 
Summary.) In the House of Lords the Dominions Secretary said the 
Government had no definite information on the course of the negotia- 
tions said to be proceeding between the Indo-China Government and 
the Japanese at Hanoi. In view, however, of current reports that 
Japan had been pressing the Government of Indo-China to allow the 
passage of troops and the establishment of air and naval bases in the 
country the British Government had made clear to Japan their interest 
in the maintenance of the status quo in that area. 
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General Catroux, former Governor-General of Indo-China, arrived 
in London to join General de Gaulle. 

The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week ended 
Sept. 8 were 10 British ships, of 28,200 tons; 4 Allied, of 18,499 tons: 
and 2 neutral, of 7,848 tons. 

Sept. 18.—The Board of Trade announced that it had been decided 
to establish a register of real and personal property, situated in Ger- 
many and Italy, belonging to persons of British nationality resident in 
the U.K. and to companies registered there. The step was taken solely 
to facilitate whatever arrangements might be found possible after the 
war. 

It was announced that the Government had revived the black list 
of ships, on which would be entered ships and their owners who were 
deemed undesirable. Such vessels would be denied all facilities (as to 
bunkering, dry-docking, repairs, insurance, etc.) and would be unable 
to obtain a navicert; they would also be liable to seizure if found 
trading in a navicert area. 

It was announced that, as a result of a visit to Spain of representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Economic Warfare, an agreement had been 
concluded with that country regarding oil imports. All consignments 
destined for Spain would be navicerted, and the quantity allowed 
would be based on an estimate of current consumption. 

The Minister for Air, speaking in London, said the R.A.F. would not 
reply to Germany’s indiscriminate bombing by indulging in similar 
tactics as a reprisal. It would be a betrayal of the suffering 
people of London to divert any of their resources from military objec- 
tives. The enemy bombers were much more numerous and had far 
shorter distances to go, and “in a slogging match the big fellow is 
bound to win’. They would only beat him by clever fighting—by 
landing their blows where they hurt and weakened him most. What 
they were doing was to use their available resources to smash up the 
German transport system and thus slow down the manufacture and 
distribution of munitions of all kinds, to smash up the war factories 
and the power houses on which the factories depended. 

They had information, he said, that there had been a very heavy 
fall in the industrial output of the Rhineland, and penalties had had 
to be imposed for late arrival at work. There had also been a flight of 
people on a large scale from the Ruhr to France, Belgium, and even 
Austria. 

The Ministry of Food, speaking in London, said it had been obvious 
during the 10 days since the raids on London began that an attack 
was being made on their food supplies. The extent of the damage 
done had, at the most, been one day’s consumption of one particular 
commodity. For the most part the damage had not been more than 
could be made up if the population said “We will put this right by 
going without one meal”’. 

Sept. 21.—The Lord Mayor of London, in a broadcast to New York, 
said, ‘To-day London stands as the very bulwark of civilization and 
freedom. These streets of my city will be defended to the last. London 
City has sometimes been attacked, but never sacked . . . Britain is no 
beleaguered fortress. Night by night flies out from this island the 
spearhead of our attack on Nazi Germany—the R.A.F. The British 
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Fleet is our shield. It is the little ships that bear the brunt of attack 
by torpedo, mine, and bomb; and these little ships, especially the 
destroyers, are the key to our safety and yours. I ask you to remember, 
as you go to bed to-night, that the patrols of the Royal Navy are 
guarding not only the shores of Britain, but the security of the whole 
world”. 

The Minister of Home Security made an Order under the Defence 
Regulations providing that a fire-watcher should be present at all 
times in all premises in which over 30 persons worked, and in ware- 
houses of greater capacity than 50,000 cubic feet. 

The 11th naval contingent from Newfoundland landed in England. 

Sept. 23.—Broadcast by the King to Britain and the Empire. 
(See Special Summary.) 

The Ministry of Home Security announced the putting in hand of a 
variety of measures to give fuller protection against air raids and to 
make public shelters more habitable. They included the furnishing of 
the larger shelters with tiers of bunks, the keeping open continuously of 
shelters hitherto open by day only, and the taking over by local 
authorities of basements in offices, shops, etc. 

Evacuation and shelter policy would be co-ordinated so as to 
alleviate the problem first in the most vulnerable areas, and an inten- 
sive campaign to increase the movement of children to reception 
areas was already under way. It was also stated that the nightly use 
by the public of the Tube stations had been recognized, and they were 
now used under police supervision. 

The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week ended 
Sept. 16 were 16 vessels, totalling 49,200 tons. Nine were British, 
4 allied, and 3 neutral. 

Sept. 24.—The Minister of Shipping, in a review of the position after 
a year of war, said that a sixth, or more probably a fifth, of the merchant 
fleet with which Germany started the war had been captured or sunk, 
and a further sixth was in neutral ports. Italy had lost a quarter of her 
merchant fleet, and the balance was confined to hopping to ports not 
very distant from the home country. Britain had lost by enemy action 
about 8 per cent of her pre-war merchant fleet, and had more than 
made this up by new building, captures, and transfers from foreign flags. 

In a broadcast he said that the fleet of British, Allied, and neutral 
ships was bringing to England between 4 and 5 million tons of imports 
amonth. The total in peace time was about 6 million tons. 
| Sept. 27.—A Treasury Regulation was made prohibiting companies 

domiciled in Great Britain from transferring their businesses abroad 
without the Treasury’s consent. 

Sept. 28.—The first flotilla of destroyers acquired from America 
arrived at a British port. 

Sept. 29.—Lord Halifax summoned the Rumanian Chargé d’ Affaires 
to the Foreign Office and asked for an explanation of the arrest and 
treatment of the 5 British subjects in Bucharest. (See Rumania.) 


GREECE 


Sept. 23.—General Metaxas received the Turkish Ambassador. 
Sept. 24.—Threats against Greece in the German press. (See 
Germany.) 
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INDIA 


Sept. 17.—The All-India Congress Committee passed, with only 7 
dissentients, the resqlution requesting Mr. Gandhi to assume the 
leadership of the Party. 

The Tata Charities of Bombay sent £4,000 to London for the air 
raid relief fund, and the Maharaja of Nepal £1,875 for the East End 
air raid victims. 

The War Committee of the United Provinces sent to the Minister of 
Aircraft Production £120,000 for a fighter squadron. 

Sept. 18.—The Congress Working Committee issued orders directing 
all Congress organizations to obey the law pending further instructions 
from Mr. Gandhi. 

The Maharaja of Gwalior presented to the Government his mill in 
Bombay, valued at over £100,000. 

Sept. 20.—The Nawab of Bahawalpur sent £7,500 to London for 
the purchase of aircraft. The Governor of Bengal sent £10,000 to the 
London Fund for the Relief of Air Raid Victims from the Bengal Wa: 
Purposes Fund, and the Bengal Women’s War Fund sent 5,000 rupees. 

Sept. 22.—The Hyderabad State Hurricane Fund remitted a further 
£40,000 to London. 

Sept. 24.—The Viceroy received the President of the Moslem League, 
who sought clarification of the terms on which the League had been 
invited to collaborate with the Government for the prosecution of the 
war, and, in particular, information as to the manner in which the 
expanded Executive Council was to be constituted and as to what 
other parties were to be associated with it. 

Sept. 25.—Further contributions to the Viceroy’s War Purposes 
Fund included Rs. 450,000 from the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, Rs. 
350,000 from the Maharaja of Bikaner, and {£5,000 from the 
Maharaja of Gondal, the last sum being for poor evacuated children 
rendered homeless. 

Sept. 27.—Contributions from Hyderabad for the relief of war victims 
in Great Britain reached a total of £10,000, of which £2,000 was for 
the Lord Mayor of London’s Fund. 

Sept. 28.—The Working Committee of the Moslem League adopted 
a resolution stating that it was unable to accept the Viceroy’s offer 
to join the Executive Council, notwithstanding its desire to help in 
the prosecution of the war. 

The Bombay War Gifts Fund passed the total of 20lakhs, or £150,000, 
and the Punjab’s contribution reached 14} lakhs, or £108,750. 

Sept. 29.—The Council of the Moslem League accepted unanimously 
the resolution of the Working Committee. 

Sept. 30.—The text of correspondence between the Viceroy and Mr. 
Gandhi was published. Lord Linlithgow, in a letter of that day, said 
they had now had two conversations, and Mr. Gandhi had made tt 
clear, both then and in his letter of Sept. 18, that he considered tt 
essential that the Indian conscientious objector either te all war or t 
the participation of India in the existing war should be untrammelle¢ 
in the expression of his views; also that it should be open to Congress 
men and non-Congressmen alike to refrain from assisting India‘ 
war effort in any way which would involve India’s participation 
bloodshed. 
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He had felt bound, he said, to make it clear to Mr. Gandhi that 
action such as he suggested, would certainly amount not only to the 
inhibition of India’s war effort but “to that embarrassment of Great 
Britain in her prosecution of the war which Congress state they are 
anxious to avoid, and that it would clearly not be possible, in the 
interests of India herself, and particularly at this most critical juncture 
in the war, to acquiesce in interference with the war effort which would 
be involved in freedom of speech so wide as that for which you have 
asked’. 

Mr. Gandhi, in reply, maintained that the Congress position ‘‘was 
meant just to satisfy the bare requirements of the people, either 
Congressmen or others, who felt a conscientious objection towards 
helping a war to which they were never invited, and which they regard 

..as one for saving the imperialism of which India is the greatest 
victim’. Congress was as much opposed to victory for Nazism as 
any Britisher could be, but their objection could not be carried to the 
extent of participation in the war, and, as a matter of fact, the vast 
majority of the people were not interested in it. “They make no 
distinction,” he said, ‘‘between Nazism and the double autocracy that 
rules India.”’ 

He also declared that it was never contemplated to carry non- 
embarrassment to the point of self-extinction, or in other words, 
stopping all national activities which were designed to make India 
peace-minded, and to show that India’s participation could not benefit 
anyone, not excluding Britain. He held that if India were free to make 
her voice heard, which freedom of speech implied, India would probably 
have turned the scales in favour of Britain and true liberty by the moral 


prestige which Britain would then have gained. He repeated that 
Congress did still want to refrain from embarrassing the British 
Government, but it was impossible for Congress to make of this policy 
a fetish by denying its creed in this critical period in the history of 
mankind. If Congress had to die it should do so in the act of proclaiming 
its faith. 


INDO-CHINA 

Sept. 20.—The Indo-China Phosphate Exploitation Company, a 
Japanese concern, announced that they had been granted a concession 
to exploit a deposit at a place 10 miles from Laokai, on the frontier 
of Yunnan. 

General Nishihara was reported, from Chinese sources, to have 
demanded “‘certain facilities for operations against the Chinese armies’’ 
none of which affected French sovereignty or territorial integrity. 

_ Sept. 22.—An agreement conceding the Japanese demands was 
signed at Hanoi, and was reported to give Japan the facilities she re- 
quired for conducting operations against China, including the right 
to establish air bases at points which would enable the Japanese to 
harass the Burma road. 

Sept. 23.—Japanese troops entered the country and were opposed 
by French forces 12 miles from the frontier at Dongdang, 100 miles 
north-east of Hanoi. After suffering some casualties the Japanese 
overcame the resistance and continued their advance. (See also France 


and Japan.) 
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A report from Hanoi stated that French preparations to resist the 
Japanese were being increased, and that northern Indo-China was 
heartened by the stout resistance at Dongdang. 

Sept. 24.—Fighting broke out again between French troops and the 
Japanese, and 2 Japanese aircraft were shot down. 

Sept. 25.—Negotiations between French representatives at Hanoj 
and General Nishihara were stated (in official French circles) to have 
been successful in terminating the Japanese advance into the Dong. 
dang area. 

The Government issued a declaration stating that while they were 
still ready and anxious to observe the terms of the agreement of 
Sept. 22 they could not tolerate the breaking of it by the Japanese 
South China Command while the ink was hardly dry. The Government 
committed itself ‘‘to oppose by force the pressure of these elements 
on the northern frontier: in absolute contradiction of the spirit and 
letter of the agreement”’. 

Sept. 26.—Statement by Chinese Army spokesman re border 
fighting. (See China. External Affairs.) 

Japanese aircraft were reported to have dropped 4 bombs on Hai- 
phong, causing 15 casualties, and then landed some 2,000 troops, with 
tanks. 

Sept. 30.—The French occupied a natural line of fortifications across 
the valley guarding Hanoi. At Haiphong the Japanese occupied the 
Dosen forts, and tore down the U.S. flag from the premises of the 
American Far East trading company which had been supplying China 
with goods via Indo-China. 


ITALY 

Sept. 17.—The press launched a campaign in favour of economy in 
clothing, men being urged to wear shorts and go without hats. (The 
Commission for “‘Self-Sufficiency’’ had just met, presided over by 
Mussolini.) 

Sept. 18.—Reports re share out of Africa discussed in Berlin. 
(See Germany.) 

Sept. 19.—Ribbentrop arrived in Rome and was met by Count 
Ciano and the Ambassadors and Ministers of Spain, Hungary, and 
Slovakia. He was at once received by Mussolini. 

General Teruzzi, the Colonial Minister, arrived back from Berlin. 

Sept. 21.—The Giornale d’Italia, declaring that Greéce and Turkey 
were the last European countries under British influence, said “the two 
Axis Powers are agreed and ready to support conciliation and respect 
for legitimate interests (in Greece and Turkey) but they also require 
final clarification of still pending problems and of an attitude whicl 
is still in doubt’. 

The paper also said that Britain had lost many friends; and “the 
Axis policy, on the other hand, is enriched by new adherents, notably 
Spain, whose sympathies and aspirations are well known’. 

A meeting took place in Rome between the German and Soviet 
Ambassadors, and the latter also had a long conversation with Ribber- 
trop. 

Sept. 22.—The Popolo d’Italia, in an article explaining why Italy 
was at war, said “this war is a war of revolution. After being put ito 
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effect at home this revolution has been transferred with arms to the 
imperial sphere, for it is not possible to achieve the highest form of 
social justice unless we win back the means to give it to the Italian 
people’. Of this the people were perfectly aware, and were living their 
war and following with emotion and enthusiasm the glorious enter- 
prises of their sons. 

Ribbentrop left Rome for Berlin. 

Sept. 25.—Several papers published articles attacking the U.S.A., 
the Popolo d’Italia stating that the increase in the population was 
mainly due to negro and Indian elements, and the Giornale d'Italia 
.ccusing the people of being immoral. (The U.S. census figures, just 
published, showed increases in the negro and half-breed inhabitants.) 

Attacks were also made on both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wendell 
Willkie, who were depicted as representatives of the plutocrats who 
helped Great Britain and wanted to draw the U.S.A. into the war to 
rescue their own privileged position. 

Sept. 26.—Count Ciano left for Berlin, accompanied by the German 
Ambassador. 

Sept. 27.—Signature of Pact with Japan in Berlin, and statement by 
Count Ciano. (See Germany.) 

Sept. 28.—The Corriere della Sera said the pact constituted a ‘‘serious 
warning for the imprudent across the Atlantic, who, for the sake of 
mouldy old ideologies or for obscure bonds of interest might be 
attracted by Britain”. 

The Messagero said the new bloc could and surely would attract 
other forces, and it referred to Count Ciano’s talks with Sefior Sufer. 

Sept. 29.—The Popolo d’Italia, dealing with the implications of the 
Pact, said that American actions in aid of Britain could be attributed 
to the great distance of the country from Europe and to the inclination 
to do a good stroke of business, and it warned the United States that 
it would go down to ‘‘defeat and destruction’’ at the hands of the Axis 
Powers if it entered the war. 

Sept. 30.--Recall of military delegates from Syria and demands 
made on the French Administration. (See Syria.) 


JAPAN 

Sept. 17.—It was announced that plans for giving the country a 
new national political structure had been completed by the committee 
appointed by the Prime Minister of Aug. 28. 

Sept. 20.—The Foreign Office denied that an ultimatum had been 
presented to Indo-China. It was understood in Tokyo that an intima- 
tion had been received from Germany that the fate of the French 
— must not be decided without consulting the conqueror of 

rance. 

_ Sept. 21—The Domei Agency stated that grave concern was felt 
In official circles at the possibility of collaboration between Britain 
and the U.S.A. in the Pacific. The Asahi Shimbun said that any 
transfer to America of the Singapore base would be an indication of 
America’s virtual participation in the war, and would be “a great 
menace to Japan’s mastery in the Western Pacific’. 

lhe Hochi, a pro-German paper, declared that an Anglo-American 
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agreement for the use of Singapore was concluded before the Defence 
Pact between America and Canada. 

Sept. 22.—A British resident of Kobe, who was arrested on Jan. 17, 
was sentenced to 8 years’ imprisonment for espionage. It was announced 
in Tokyo that wholesale arrests of missionaries and other native 
Christians had been made in Korea on Sept. 20, on charges of forming 
secret groups, spreading rumours, and using improper language about 
the Imperial shrines. 

Sept. 23.—The Domei Agency, reporting the arrest of 6 Japanese in 
Singapore, stated that in the view of “quarters close to the Gover. 
ment”’ the entering of the Consulate and the stealing of the safe by the 
police not only disregarded international usage, but was a grave 
affront to the Japanese Empire and might lead to grave consequences, 

It was understood in Tokyo that the Consulate in Singapore had been 
instructed to ask for the release of the two Japanese still in custody. 
(See Singapore.) 

Imperial H.Q. announced that the French troops in Indo-China 
had surrendered that morning and were disarmed. They explained 
the fighting as probably due to a delay in transmitting orders from 
Hanoi to the frontier. 

The Army spokesman said the instructions from the French 
authorities had not arrived, and threw part of the blame on third 
Powers, who, he said, had delayed negotiations. The Foreign Office 
spokesman said foreign Governments could not object to the agree- 
ment, as it was the result of peaceful talks between France and Japan 
It was necessary for settling the China affair, and was not based on any 
territorial designs. 

The Tokyo wireless bulletins in reporting the fighting accused the 
French of using gas. 

Sept. 24.—The Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs received the 
British Ambassador and protested against the arrests at Singapore. 

Sept. 27.—Signature in Berlin of Pact with Germany and Italy. 
(See Germany.) 

The Foreign Minister, in a broadcast, said ‘‘Japan does not challenge 
any country. Although we adhere to peaceful means as much 
possible, circumstances might arise where we should have to make 
an important decision. Some countries are trying to obstruct Japans 
programme in Eastern Asia. Although we have tried to remedy the 
situation, we regret it has worsened.” 

The Foreign Office spokesman said it was a Pact to end wars, not t0 
start them, and “we are not going to take part in the war at this 
moment”’. 

An Imperial Rescript was issued, the preamble of which stated 
that ‘‘to enhance justice on earth and to make of the world one house 
hold is a great injunction bequeathed by our Imperial ancestors an‘ 
which we lay to heart day and night. In the stupendous crisis nov 
confronting the world it appears that endless will be the aggravatiol 
of war and confusion, and incalculable the disasters to be inflicted 
upon mankind...” 

The Rescript ended by saying that the task imposed by the Pac! 
“is indeed one of great magnitude, unparalleled in history’’, and thé! 
“the goal lies still far distant’. 
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The Prime Minister, in a message to the nation, said that since the 
war began conflict and confusion had spread increasingly over the 
world, and the Pact was devised to put an end to disturbances and 
restore peace. 

Three new Ministers were appointed: Mr. Ogawa, Railways; Mr. 
Akita, Oversea Affairs; and Mr. Kanemitsu, Welfare. 

Sept. 28.—Reports were current in Tokyo that the first contacts for 
the new pact had been made at the beginning of August, and that 
Stahmer, Hitler’s envoy, left Berlin for Tokyo a few days later with 
full particulars. Mr. Shiratori, former Ambassador in Rome and one 
of the engineers of the pact, told the press that it was only a treaty of 
guarantee, and “‘little can be done with it alone’’. 
~ Sept. 29.—The Nochi Shimbun recommended the negotiation of a 
pact of non-aggression with Russia, and went on to accuse the U.S.A. 
of adopting the attitude of a spoilt child in the international situation 
and of interfering unwarrantably all over the world. This obliged 
Japan to make her own counter-arrangements. 

Sept. 30.—The Ministry of Justice announced that 7 of the 15 British 
residents arrested on July 27 had been convicted of violation of the 
Military Secrets Protection Law, the Fortified Zone Law, the Army 
Penal Code Wireless Telegraph Law, or the Military Resources Pro- 
tection Law. They included the representative of the Federation of 
British Industries. 


KENYA 
Sept. 24.—It was announced that the Kikuya, Kamba, and Meru 


tribes had sent £10,000 from their reserve funds to London for the 
production of aircraft. 


LUXEMBURG 
_ Sept. 19.—A Government declaration issued on Sept. 9 was published 
in the press declaring that never had the attitude of either the Grand 
Duchess or of the Government or the people “given the slightest justi- 
fication for this gross injustice committed by the Reich against a little 
country wishing to live at peace among its neighbours”. The Grand 
Duchess and her Government left the country as a protest against the 
violation of the assurance given by Germany at the outbreak of war to 
respect the integrity and neutrality of the territory. It went on: 
_ The measures decreed since May 19 for the administration of the 
Grand Duchy soon showed the real intentions of the Reich towards this 
country. A few days after the invasion the country was declared 
enemy territory and the military administration was replaced by a 
Gauleiter, who entered the town of Luxemburg at the head of a force of 
German police. Little by little he suppressed the use of the French 
language . .. and ordered the exclusive use of German. He declared the 
Constitution to be abolished and released officials from their oath of 
loyalty to the Grand Duchess.”’ 

The Grand Duchess and her Government would never recognize the 
validity of these actions. 
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MADAGASCAR 

Sept. 29.—The Governor was reported, from Vichy, to have rejected 
an alleged British warning that the sea communications with France 
would be cut if the decisions of the Vichy Government were applied 
in the Colony. 


MALAYA 

Sept. 18.—The Government of the Federated Malay States senta 
donation of £10,000 to the London Fund for the Relief of Air Raid 
Victims. The Malay Patriotic Fund also sent 2,000 guineas, and the 
Singapore Turf Club 2,500. (See also Straits Settlements.) 

Sept. 25.—It was announced that a Local Defence Corps had been 
formed, from men not eligible for compulsory military service (ie. 
over 41) and from non-European British subjects between 18 and 55 
who had been trained in arms or served with the police. 

Sept. 30.—It was announced that units of the Royal Australian Air 
Force were stationed in Malaya, and were equipped with the most 
modern bombers and fighters. 


MEXICO 

Sept. 19.—President Cardenas, in a speech after the celebration of 
the 130th anniversary of Mexican independence, said “There exists no 
obstacle to the renewal of diplomatic relations with Great Britain”, 
and it was very desirable in view of Mexican sympathy with Britain’s 
fight for democracy and liberty. 

It was learned that the foreign oil companies had filed an injunction 
against the Government’s valuation of their properties at $40 million, 
based only on taxable properties. The companies valued them at 
$400 million, including subsoil rights. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Sept. 18.—The Cabinet decided to offer a contribution of £50,000 
to the London Fund for air raid victims, and the Prime Minister 
handed a cheque for that amount to the Lord Mayor of London. 

Sept. 19.—Reports from outside the country stated that the Ger- 
mans had confiscated within one week 90 per cent of the country’s 
butter reserves, and had ordered the killing of 22 million of the 28 
million poultry. The slaughtering of pigs was also being accelerated, 
and immense quantities of early potatoes were stated to have gone to 
Germany. 

Sept. 20.—It was learnt that an agreement had been concluded 
between the Government and the U.S. Government under which Dutch 
companies which had been transferred to places in the Empire un- 
occupied by Germany were allowed to dispose of their accounts in the 
U.S.A. 


Sept. 23.—It was learnt from Dutch sources outside the country that 
the Germans had dissolved the Socialist Party and were arranging fort 
to be succeeded by a Netherlands Socialist Labour Community, under 
Rost van Tonningen, who broadcast a statement explaining the change. 
He said the Socialist Party leaders had ordered all workers to down 
tools instead of working for the Germans, and had had all membership 
lists destroyed. Thus chaos had been created, and the Germans, ‘who 
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cannot tolerate vested interests’, had .to make a clean sweep. The 
Socialist broadcasting organization would be spared, however, “because 
it was wise enough to adapt itself to the changed conditions’. 

Dutch Nazis were appointed to be Mayors of several small towns, and 
all the Provincial Commissioners who served under Queen Wilhelmina 
were dismissed. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Sept. 17.—The Spitfire Fund in Java sent a further £5,000 to London. 

Sept. 26.—The Japanese Trade Delegation, which had recently 
arrived in Batavia, was understood to be negotiating trade arrange- 
ments on moderate and mutually advantageous terms, and the Dutch 
authorities were reported to be very willing to continue the talks 
and come to a result which would take into account the interests of all 
concerned. 


NEW CALEDONIA 

Sept. 19.—It was learnt that the Government had declared for 
General de Gaulle, and that the General had appointed M. Sautot to be 
Governor and High Commissioner in the Western Pacific. Col. Denis, 
the Governor, surrendered on M. Sautot’s arrival. He had proclaimed 
a state of siege just before, but a large crowd of General de Gaulle’s 
supporters submerged the armed forces. 

Sept. 21.—M. Sautot sent a message to General de Gaulle announcing 
that he had proclaimed the adherence of New Caledonia to Free France 
to an enthusiastic crowd which had come from all corners of the island, 


and had great joy in telling him of the feeling of confidence which the 
population had and of its wish to take part in the war. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Sept. 26.—The Finance Minister announced the issue of a war loan 
estimated to provide at least £8 million. The stock would be repayable 
in October, 1953, and would bear no interest for 3 years, and after that 
interest at 24 per cent. 

Sept. 27.—Speaking in support of the British-American Co-operation 
Movement the Prime Minister said discussions had taken place recently 
with the U.S.A. with the idea of maintaining peace with freedom and 
justice in the Pacific, and they would be continued. 


NORTH BORNEO 


_ Sept. 30.—The gift of £5,000 to Great Britain for the purchase of a 
Spitire was announced. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 

Sept. 25.—The Legislative Council passed a resolution unanimously 
approving a loan of £200,000 from surplus balances to the British 
“overnment free of interest for the duration of the war. The sum 
collected for the purchase of aircraft reached £41,000. 
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NORWAY 
Sept. 19.—Reports from outside the country stated that Germany 
was taking 200 tons of fish daily from the country. 
It was announced by a representative of the Norwegian Overseas 
Forces that many ships in Canadian and West Indian ports were being 
armed to carry out coast patrol] and convoy duty. 

Sept. 21.—The new Minister of Propaganda, speaking in Oslo, 
recalled that Norway had once colonized islands in the North Sea and 
the Arctic, including the Orkneys and Shetlands, the Isle of Man, and 
part of Northern Ireland, and that Norwegians had also inhabited 
Greenland and the Faroes. All these belonged to Norway’s “living 
space”’. 

Sept. 22.—Trondheim was reported to have been bombed by British 
aircraft during the night. In northern Norway the Germans were 
stated to be building roads and railways, and to be employing 16,000 
men in completing a large aerodrome at Bardufoss, north of Narvik. 

Many arrests were made among Norwegians engaged in preparing 
food for the German troops and for export to Germany, on charges of 
sabotage, particularly of fish supplies. 

The offices of all American film companies in Oslo were closed by the 
Germans, to prevent the showing of any but German films. 

Sept. 24.—It was learnt that the cost of the first 4 months of the 
German occupation had been fixed at Kr. 360 million. 

Sept. 25.—Quisling sent out invitations to the Congress of the 
Nasjonal Samling (the Nazi party). 

Terboven issued a decree deposing the King and forbidding him or 
any member of the Royal Family from returning to Norway. It also 
declared the Government, established in London, to be entirely without 
authority, and forbade all Norwegians from having any dealings with it. 
He then appointed a new Statsrad of 15 members, including 13 fol- 
lowers of Quisling’s party, of whom 6 had been members of his abortive 
Cabinet announced in April. 

Terboven then broadcast a statement in German in which he com- 
plained that Germany’s good intentions were being misunderstood, 
and blamed the people, especially the King and Government, for their 
obstinacy, which had brought the country to its present plight. Unless 
the Norwegians altered their behavior still worse might befall. The 
German people, however, held out an honest hand to the Norwegian 
people, asking again for co-operation, comradeship, and mutual respect, 
as the Germans felt no enmity or desire for revenge, but considered 
themselves related to the great Northern peoples. “If the Norwegian 
nation’’, he concluded, “hopes for a free Norwegian solution of the 
present situation, there is only one way to win again their freedom an¢ 
independence—the way of the Nasjonal Samling.”’ 

The leaders of the Storting were placed under police supervision 
and the premises of all political parties except Quislings were raided 
and closed. 

Sept. 30.—Reports from Sweden stated that Ley, the German 
Labour Front Leader, had arrived in Oslo. The Nasjonal Samling ha¢ 
installed their own men in the Norwegian T.U.C., whereupon neatly 
all the local centres dissolved their organizations, destroyed the! 


lists of members and other records. The “uislingized” T.U.C. issued 
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appeals that the destructive process should cease, but the trade 
unionists were understood to have decided that, as the intruders had 
smashed democracy, they should not keep the industrial machine alive 
for their own purposes with the help of the trade unions. 


PALESTINE 

Sept. 18.—The High Commissioner issued an order requisitioning 
83 vehicles on board the Rumanian ship Bucegi, lying at Haifa. They 
included many ambulances and trucks. 

Sept. 24.—The Supreme Moslem Council issued a manifesto ex- 
pressing its “detestation at the abominable attack on the Mosque 
at Haifa and at the destruction of the cemetery there’. 

Sept. 25.—The Falestin declared that ‘“‘Rome is the enemy of Islam. 
The Italian attempt to terrorize the Arabs will galvanize us into 
opposing Fascist aggression with our full force’. 


RUMANIA 

Sept. 18.—General Antonescu appealed to the public to respect the 
minority populations for fear of reprisals in the ceded areas, and added, 
“The public should not forget that Rumania’s sole foreign support is 
the Axis, and that therefore those Germans and Italians who are living 
among us should be treated as brothers’. The General left Bucarest 
by air, ostensibly for Berlin, but reports were widely current that he 
went to inspect positions on the Bessarabian frontier. 

It was believed in Bucarest that the number of S.S. men at Galatz 
numbered over 2,000, and that many others were in the Prahova 
Valley oilfields and a few at Campini and Ploesti. Reports were also 
current that German experts were arriving to install themselves as 
technical advisers to various Ministers. 

A report from Russian sources stated that the Soviet Legation had 
received an appeal from the inhabitants of Northern Dobruja begging 
for Soviet protection. 

It was stated in Bucarest that M. Gafencu had been sharply cross- 
examined in Moscow about the nature of the enemy against whom 
Rumania had accepted the Axis guarantee. A meeting of Reichswehr 
officers, who had arrived from Berlin, was held at Bucau, 60 miles 
behind the river Prut. 

Sept. 20.—It was announced that the authorities had ordered all the 
English-speaking staff of the Anglo-Rumanian Institute in Bucarest 
to leave the country. 

An official statement issued in Bucarest accused Hungarian soldiers 
and civilians in Transylvania of “‘massacring’” Rumanian peasants and 
burning villages. It contained a list of 13 specific ‘horrors’, examples 
of which were the killing of the whole family of one peasant and the 
forcing of 100 children to become street cleaners. 

It was understood that General Antonescu had asked the Germans 
to reorganize the Army, and that 3 Reichswehr officers had arrived 
some days earlier. 

An official communiqué denied that German military aircraft had 
landed in the country. It was widely reported, however, that an airport 
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near Ploesti had been prepared for their reception, and that S.S. men 
were at Breaza and Valenti de Munte, both in the oilfields. 

Articles in the Bukaresti Tageblatt attacked Soviet rule in Bessarabia. 
and other papers published accounts of Hungarian atrocities in Transy|- 
vania. 

Rumours of inflation were current, and an official communiqué 
denied a report that bank notes were to be overprinted as the result 
of devaluation. 

Sept. 25.—Iron Guards arrested at Ploesti 2 British residents, one 
American, and one Dutchman, the Britons being charged with 
“intended sabotage’, though no evidence was produced. None of them 
were allowed to communicate with their Legations or Consulates. 

Two other Britons, oil engineers, were arrested at Teleagen. 

The Propaganda Minister told the foreign press that the new 
Rumanian State stood automatically with the Axis, and its relations 
with other countries would take account of this. 

Sept. 26.—It was learnt that German airmen had arrived at the 
Floresti aerodrome, in the oilfields, and that S.S. men were at Predeal. 
They were also reported to be preparing a new landing ground at Tar- 
goviste. 

It was announced that the State had taken over 7 of the more 
important of the oil companies. 

The British Consul was allowed to see 2 only of the arrested Britons, 
and it was reported that they had been tortured in order to extract 
confessions from them. The American was released, after being beaten 
and subjected to other outrages. 

Sept. 27.—The officials at the Ministry of the Interior refused to 
answer applications made by the British Legation for information 
about the arrested British subjects, or to allow visits to them. The 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry was “‘not at home’’ either at his office 
or his house. Mr. Grant, of the staff of the British Consulate, was 
arrested. 

It was understood that the Government had decided to withdraw 
from the Balkan Entente, and the Foreign Minister announced that 
the country considered itself to be free from every political connection 
save that which bound it to the Axis. 

Sept. 28.—The same procedure of refusing to answer visits or tele- 
phone calls to the Ministry was continued throughout the day. 

Mr. Grant was released on condition he left the country within 3 
days. 

Sept. 29.—The British prisoners were not brought before 4 
military tribunal, though the Prefect of Police had told the British 
Consulate they would be, and that the Consul and the Militar 
Attaché might attend. No explanation was given, and the British 
representations were met with persistent evasion. No Diplomatic 0 
Consular representative was allowed to see the arrested men. 


SINGAPORE 

Sept. 23.—It was learnt that 6 Japanese, 2 of them women, had 
been detained by the police during the week-end, but 4 of them haé 
been released. Two, a man and a woman, were charged with an offence 
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under the Official Secrets Ordinance. One ofthe arrested men was taken 
into custody in the Japanese Consulate-General. 

It was announced that Mr. Kobayashi, the representative of the 
Domei Agency, had been released. (He was detained on Aug. 4.) 

The Japanese Consul-General visited the Administrator of the Colony 
to protest against the action of the police in entering the Consulate 
premises. The Administrator explained that there had been a mis- 
understanding owing to a room in the Consulate having been mistaken 
for the private offices of the man arrested. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sept. 20.—The first batch, numbering 308, of children evacuated 
from England arrived. 

Sept. 21.—Subscriptions to the London Civil Distress Fund reached 
a total of £100,000 in one week. 

Sept. 24.—The offices and homes of leaders of the Ossewabrandwag, 
an Afrikaner movement, were raided in Capetown, Pretoria, and 
Bloemfontein. It was suspected of subversive planning for a ‘‘Christian 
National Republic’’ on Nazi lines. 

The Johannesberg fund for the relief of civil distress in London 
handed a cheque for £25,000, as a first instalment, to the British High 
Commissioner's Office in Pretoria. a 


SPAIN 

Sept. 17.—Senor Sufier in Germany and commentary of the Reich 
Foreign Office. (See Germany.) 

Sept. 18.—Conclusion of oil import agreement with Great Britain. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Sept. 22.—Official declarations regarding Sefior Sufer’s visit to 
Germany stated only that the conversations with Ribbentrop and the 
Italian Ministers were cordial, and referred in general terms to the closer 
amity between the 3 countries. 


SPANISH MOROCCO 

Sept. 18.—Large numbers of troops arrived from Spain, estimated 
at over 250,000, and reports were current that many more were ex- 
pected. Machine-gun and gun posts were being placed nearly all along 
the coast with the idea, under German prompting, that British attempts 
might be made at landings in French or Spanish Morocco, or both, in 
order to secure the southern shores of the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Moroccan troops—combined Spanish and Moorish troops in the 
Spanish Army—were being sent to Spain, some to the Asturias, and 
others to the Badajoz area, and recruiting was re-opened for native 
troops. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
Sept. 18.—The Government sent a donation of £10,000 to the London 
Fund for the Relief of Air Raid Victims. 
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SWEDEN 

Sept. 16.—The first official returns of the elections for the Lowe; 
Chamber (held on Sept. 15) showed that the Social-Democrats received 
1,500,000 votes, as compared with 1,300,000 in September 1936. The seats 
were held as follows: Social Democrats, 134, a gain of 19; Conservatives 
42; Agrarians, 28; Liberals, 23; Communists, 3. The Socialists polled 
only just over 18,000 votes, as compared with 128,000 in 1936. 

Sept. 17.—Three issues of the Gothenburg paper Handelstidning 
were confiscated. 

Sept. 22.—Two British aeroplanes made forced landings in the 
central area of Sweden, after, it was believed, raiding the Trondheim 
region. 


SYRIA 

Sept. 18.—The Italian Military Mission appointed agents to the 3 
French divisional H.Q. at Beirut, Aleppo, and Damascus, with instruc 
tions to make an inventory of the French Army’s equipment. It was 
understood that the French High Commissioner and the new C.-in-(. 
(General Fougére) had consented to this, and that most of the opposi- 
tion to the orders of the Vichy Government came from the junior 
officers and the men. At Homs and Rayak French regulars were stated 
to be taking their rifles into their tents, and ordering out of the camp 
all strangers, whether official or not. At the Camel Corps camp near 
Damascus the Syrian soldiers were refusing to disband, and were 
deserting to their villages. 

The Senegalese troops were also reported to be very restless. 

Sept. 23.—The Italians were reported to be attempting to exert a 
censorship by seizing all mail and telegrams. 

Sept. 30.—It was reported that the 5 Italian Generals who had been 
endeavouring to negotiate the surrender of the country had been 
recalled to Rome in disgrace, and been replaced by new delegates who 
included some civilians. Reports from Egyptian sources stated that 
their demands had included the handing over of the French air force 
of 500 ’planes and of the principal air bases, and the reduction of the 
army to its pre-war strength of 40,000 men. 

The High Commissioner was believed to have replied that some of the 
aircraft had already left for an unknown destination, and others soli 
to the Lebanese Government. The air bases were on Lebanese pr- 
perty, and, under the terms of the Mandate, could not be touched 
without the consent of the League of Nations. To reduce the arm) 
would leave Syria defenceless in existing conditions. 


TURKEY 

Sept. 24.—The Prime Minister received the Greek Ambassador it 
the presence of M. Sarajoglu. 

Sept. 26.—It was uhderstood that the Government had intimated 
to the Bulgarian Government that if Bulgaria attempted to secur 
territorial adjustments in Thrace Turkey would oppose it even if tt 
meant war. 

Sept. 29.—The Istanbul papers considered that the Axis Pact provel 
that the two Powers were hard-pressed, or they would not have 
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recognized the whole of Asia as a Japanese “‘living-space’’. After the 
failure of the attack on England they evidently felt the need of pro- 
viding some encouragement for their people. The pact was also, 
presumably, meant to intimidate the U.S.A., but it might have the 
opposite effect. It could not fail to affect the U.S.S.R., which was now 
faced with the danger of a position between two potential and powerful 
foes. Yenisabah considered that the Soviet Union might become the 
arbiter of world affairs. 


UGANDA 

Sept. 23.—It was announced that £5,000 had been sent to London for 
aircraft, making £42,000 in all so far contributed by the people of 
Uganda. 

‘Sept. 24.—An extension of the Sabena (Belgian Air Line) Congo 
service was inaugurated to include Entebbe, thus bringing East Africa 
into direct connection with all the Congo centres. 


URUGUAY 

Sept. 22.—The arrest was announced of 8 Nazi leaders suspected of 
plotting to take military action against the Government. The arrested 
men included a naturalized Argentinian named Fuhrmann, the leader 
of a secret Nazi organization, and an alleged member of the Gestapo. 


U.S.A. 

Sept. 17.—It was announced that a joint Army and Navy Board had 
cleared for sale abroad the “flying fortress’? bombers (the Boeing 
22-ton B-17-B aeroplanes) owing to the manufacturer having developed 
an improved type with greater armament, the B-17-O. 

Reports from Detroit stated that the Packard Co. had contracted 
with the British Government to make 6,000 Rolls-Royce aircraft 
engines, with spare parts; also that Great Britain had placed optional 
orders for 10,000 more engines. 

Sept. 19.—The American Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce issued 
a review of aircraft production containing the statement that the 
output of military aircraft was about 1,000 a month, of which half were 
going to Great Britain. The War Department announced that it had 
signed contracts since July 1 for 9,174 warplanes, out of the 18,641 for 
which Congress had provided funds in the summer. 

Sept. 20.—Discussions were held in Washington by Mr. Hull on 
defence measures in the Pacific in which the British Ambassador and 
the representative of the Australian Commonwealth took part. 

Sept. 21.—Brig.-General Strong, reporting to the President after 
several weeks’ tour of Great Britain (which he had left, by air, on 
Sept. 18) stated that Britain had apparently made up her mind to see 
the war through to the bitter end, as the British generally felt that the 
world would be an impossible place to live in with the Nazi menace. 

Britain was determined to win; and “‘if she cannot win, she is going 
down with every man fighting and her flag flying. But the British are 
confident that in the long run they will win the war, and the present 
indications are that they not only can but will do it’. He considered 
that this could be done without military intervention by the United 
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States, though access to their industrial production would be necessary 
“for the sure accomplishment of the British effort’. There was no 
half-way measure or compromise between the disintegration of the 
British Empire and the complete destruction of the Nazi power. 

General Strong said the R.A.F. was stronger now than when the war 
began, and man for man and craft for craft it far excelled the German 
Air Force. The German pilots were machine-made, while the British 
were highly developed individuals. On Sept. 15 he had _ seen 
3 Hurricanes strike at a formation of 32 German ’planes over London. 
“It was like a hawk coming down on chickens in a barnyard. The 
Germans scattered like a bat out of hell. I do not think that a single 
bomb was dropped.”’ If the Germans tried an invasion, he added, they 
would get the surprise of their lives. ; 

He also stated that the damage done to British bases and to pro- 
duction of military material was small; also that he was convinced the 
British figures of German air losses erred, if at all, on the conservatiy 
side. But he added that “the British do need many more long-rang 
bombers if they are going to take the offensive again’”’. 

Sept. 23.—Mr. Hull, asked about the sinking of the ship carrying 
children to Canada, said ‘‘I am sure there is no division of opinion in 
this country that it was a most dastardly act’’. 

The French Ambassador issued a statement that ‘France is deter- 
mined to resist by every possible means all attempts by Japanes 
forces to exceed the Franco-Japanese agreement in Indo-China’, 
and declared that Japan had attacked points there in violation of the 
agreement. 

Sept. 24.—The Senate Foreign Relations Committee unanimously 
approved the Act of Havana, after receiving a letter from Mr. Hull, 
who said it was appropriate for the American Republics to consider 
the possible effects of a transfer of the British, French, and Dutch 
possessions in the New World, “especially if that transfer were made 
to a country which has demonstrated its lack of adherence to the 
established principles of international law’. It was equally obvious 
that such a transfer would constitute a serious danger to the peace and 
security of two continents. It had also to be recognized that the threat 
might become a reality, not only through a formal transfer of territory, 
but ‘‘through circumstances arising out of the relative status of the 
victor and the vanquished”’. 

The New York Times published a memorandum stated to contain 
Germany's war aims which had reached New York “from sources 
regarded as guaranteeing its authenticity’. The plans, dependent on 
the defeat of Great Britain, provided for the annihilation of Switzer 
land (to be divided between Germany and Italy), the Netherlands 
Norway, Poland, and the Baltic States, and the disappearance 0! 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. Belgium and France would be partitioned 

In the spring Germany would move into the Balkans and attack 
Russia, to restore the Brest-Litovsk Treaty frontier, and in 1942 shi 
would compel Italy to make adjustments in the frontier and ced! 
Trieste, leaving the country under German domination. 

Authoritative quarters in Washington expressed the opinion thi! 
any assertion of German influence on the sea board of West Africa, 
and any weakening of British maritime power would make unavoidabl 
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the transfer to full United States’ control of Martinique and Guada- 
loupe. 

Sept. 25.—The Secretary of the Navy announced the dispatch of a 
joint Army and Navy Board to make a survey in the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, and other Caribbean points of the bases acquired 
from Great Britain. 

The American Legion, at its convention at Boston, passed unani- 
mously a resolution calling on the country to give “‘all practicable aid’’ 
to Britain, to create the strongest possible national defence, and to 
take action against subversive activities. 

Sept. 26.—President Roosevelt declared an embargo on the export 
of iron and steel scrap as from Oct. 16 except to countries of the 
Western Hemisphere and to Great Britain. A statement from the 
White House explained that this was “‘with a view to conserving the 
available supply to meet rapidly expanding requirements of the 
defence programme of the United States’. (Of the exports of steel 
scrap in the first 7 months of 1940 Japan took about one third, i.e. 
over half a million tons.) 

The Federal Loan Administration office announced that a further 
credit of $25 million was to be granted to China from the U.S. Import- 
Export Bank to assist in meeting exchange needs. It would be liquidated 
by the sale of tungsten, the Government having undertaken to buy up 
to $30 million worth of tungsten for defence needs. 

[he British Ambassador, speaking at the New Zealand Pavilion at 
the World’s Fair, said that if the dictators ever challenged the security 
of Singapore, the Dutch East Indies, or the islands of the South Pacific 
they would encounter the most formidable opposition from New 
Zealand and Australia. 

Sept. 27.—Mr. Hull told the press that the Axis Pact with Japan did 
not, in the view of the Government, “‘substantially alter a situation 
which has existed for several years. The announcement of the alliance 
merely makes clear to all a relationship which has long existed in effect, 
and to which this Government has repeatedly called attention. That 
such an agreement has been in process of completion has been well- 
known for some time, and that fact has been fully taken into account by 
the Government in the determining of this country’s policies’’. 

Sept. 28.—Figures published in New York showed that war purchases 
for Great Britain were being carried on at the rate of $200 million a 
month. The Maritime Commission authorized the sale to British in- 
terests of a trawler, a motor boat, and 2 speed boats. 

President Roosevelt, speaking in Washington at the laying of the 
foundation stone of the largest airport in the world, referred to the 
many aircraft flying overhead as representing ‘‘the power we ultimately 
must have—and soon will have’. He went on, “This is just a gratifying 
flexing of the kind of fighting muscle democracy can and does produce. 
We all hope their missions will always be in ways of peace. . . . But the 
more we have of them the less likely we are to use them—the less likely 
are we to be attacked from abroad.’’ Fifty thousand young Americans 
were licensed as flyers, and the number was growing by almost 2,000 
a month. 

Mr. Welles, addressing the Council on Foreign Affairs at Cleveland, 
said Japan’s action in Indo-China violated her undertaking to respect 
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the status quo, and the U.S. Government were preparing “‘for any 
eventuality’. He went on: 

“It is the policy of your Government, as approved by Congress and 
I believe by the overwhelming majority of the American people, to 
render all material support and assistance through the furnishing o 
supplies and munitions to the British Government and the Govern. 
ments of the British Dominions, in what we hope will be their successfu| 
defence against armed aggression.’’ Dealing with American policy 
towards Japan, Mr. Welles said it had been set forth “in essence’’ by 
the United States that “the primary requirements” in the Far East 
were: “‘complete respect by all Powers for the legitimate rights of thy 
United States and its nationals as stipulated by existing treaties or as 
provided for by the generally accepted tenets of international law: 
equal opportunity for the trade of all nations; and respect for thos 
international agreements or treaties concerning the Far East to which 
the United States is a party.” 

There was an expressed understanding that the United States was 
always willing to consider peaceful negotiations or such modifications or 
changes of these arrangements or treaties as might, in the judgment of 
the signatories, be considered necessary in the light of changed con- 
ditions. 

Japan, in creating its new order in Asia, he went on, had ‘made it 
very clear that it intends that it alone shall decide to what extent th: 
historic interests of the United States and the treaty rights of American 
citizens in the Far East are to be observed”’. 

Many hundreds of incidents had occurred in which United States 
rights had been violated but, he said, “there is no problem presented 
which could not be peacefully solved through negotiations, provided 
there existed a sincere desire on the part of all concerned to find an 
equitable and fair solution which would give just recognition to the 
rights and real needs of all concerned”’. 

Nevertheless, the United States must continue “to arm with all 
haste and vigour to guard our new world from the threatened danger 

“We see new manifestations of the age-old struggle of the lowest 
human nature against the highest, of barbarism against civilization, 0! 
darkness against light. War can be averted by reason. But certain 
Powers are determined that all economic policies for the adjustment 0! 
human welfare shall be subordinated by them to the policies of seizing 
by force what they themselves desired.” 


U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 18.—A Trade Agreement with Denmark was signed in Moscow 

Sept. 21.—The Red Star, dealing with rivalries in the Balkans, de 
clared that “the U.S.S.R., faithful to its policy of peace and neutrality" 
the present war, is staying out of the imperialist struggle in the Balka 
Peninsula”’. 

Reports from Hungarian sources stated that the Red Fleet ws 
concentrating in the Black Sea as ‘‘a precautionary measure’, and thu! 
the Army was holding exercises in the Odessa region. 

Sept. 26.—The Tass Agency issued a denial of a foreign report tht 
the Government wanted M. Sarajoglu removed. 
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lhe Red Star repudiated a statement in its issue of Sept. 21 suggesting 
that the Soviet Union was disinterested in the fate of the Balkan 
eninsula. 

M. Molotoff received the U.S. Ambassador, who had just returned 
after 4 months’ absence. 

Sept. 29.—The Moscow radio, in a review of developments in Indo- 
China, made no reference to the Axis Pact with Japan, but gave a 
summary of American, British, Japanese, and other official and press 
statements on the Japanese operations against Indo-China. American 
resentment against the Japanese move was referred to, and the review 
ended with the words ‘“‘Tension in the Pacific is growing week by 
weeK . 

Pravda stated that the Pact with Japan came as no surprise; 
“moreover, information about the proposed signing of the Pact had 
been forwarded to Moscow before the signature’. It went on: “The 
Pact signifies the approach of a new and more extensive phase of 
the war, with much greater and fuller consequences. Until now the war 
has been confined to Europe in the West and to China in the East. 
But now Japan has renounced non-intervention in European affairs, 
and Germany and Italy have renounced non-intervention in the Far 
East.” 

The clause regarding the Soviet Union expressed, it said, respect for 
Russia’s neutrality and confirmed the strength and significance of the 
soviet-German non-aggression pact. The paper attributed the conclu- 
sion of the Pact to the increasing co-operation between Britain and 
America, to “‘the union of the military aims of Britain, Canada, and 
Australia with those of the United States’, and to an agreement for 
handing over further bases in Australia and the Far East, which it 
stated had been concluded. It was true that the U.S.A. had not yet 
entered the war, but this was not important, Pravda said, as she was 
“already in one of the warring camps’’. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Sept. 29.—The first batch of 1,400 Germans from Bessarabia arrived 
in the camp near Belgrade prepared for them. 





